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Editorial Comment 


FepERAL Arp To EpucATION AND THE RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY 


On the 28th of February, President 
Kennedy sent to the 87th Congress a pro- 
posal for federal assistance to education. 
The proposal called for an expenditure 
of $5.6 billion on education over a five 
year period. The main features of the 
proposal are: (1) Grants of $2.298 bil- 
lion to the states over a three year period 
to be used for either building construc- 
tion, for teachers salaries or for both; 
(2) Grants to the states of $577.5 million 
over a five year period for 212,000 col- 
lege scholarships for worthy students 
based upon ability and need; (3) Increas- 
es in federal loans for college dormitory 
construction from about $200 million 
a year to $250 million a year, and (4) 
Provide a loan fund of $1.5 billion over 
a five year period for college classroom 
construction and for other academic 


buildings. 


In the Administration’s proposal there 
was the explicit recognition of two long 
established principles in American educa- 
tion. To assure “local control” the pro- 
posal states, “no department, agency, of- 
fice, or employee of the United States 
shall exercise any direction, supervision 
or control over the policy determination, 
personnel, curriculum, program of in- 
struction, or the administration or opera- 
tion of any school or school system.” On 


the “separation of Church and State 
principle” the proposal specifically limits 
in its title the grants to public schools. 
However, through the scholarship pro- 
vision for higher education, private and 
parochial institutions would benefit to 
the extent that students selected and at- 
tended these institutions. 

The Kennedy proposal has again raised 
the old issue of the relationship between 
Church and State in the matters of edu- 
cation. Already there has developed con- 
siderable opposition from the hierarchy 
of the Catholic Church. The Catholic 
church is demanding that parochial 
schools be included in the benefits of 
this proposal or they will oppose the 
whole bill and work toward its defeat. 
In view of this opposition, the purpose of 
these comments is to review the back- 
ground of this issue with the hope that 
readers of the Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion will understand the fundamental is- 
sue involved and be in a better position 
to evaluate the arguments of the opposing 
groups. 


It will be recalled that the Founders of 
America were men who had considerable 
experience in countries where religion 
operated closely in the political activities 
of the State. There developed under 
this close relation of Church and State 
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such practices as enforced taxation to 
support an official religion, religious test 
for political offices, and general restric- 
tions upon personal and religious free- 
dom. It was to escape these practices 
that provided the main motivation for 
the establishment of the New World. 
When the Founding Fathers turned to 
the problem of establishing a new govern- 
ment, their first efforts were directed 
to securing freedom from restrictive prac- 
tices which they had left in the Old 
World. Therefore, in the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, they included 
the statement, “Congress shall make no 
laws respecting an establishment of relig- 
ion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of.” This Amendment was designed to 
accomplish two purposes: (1) to prevent 
the establishment of an official religion 
in the United States, and (2) to assure 
religious liberty and freedom for every 
citizen of the United States. In the 
words of Thomas Jefferson, the First 
Amendment erected “a wall of separation 


between Church and State.” 


Education in colonial America, even 
where supported by public funds, was in 
a large measure religious. By the middle 
of the 19th century substantial progress 
had been made in developing a free, 
secular, tax-supported school system. Also 
by this time, as pointed out by Professor 
Cushman, * the Catholic church had been 
strengthened by the flood of immigrants 
to America and could not in good con- 
science, or in fact, surrender its assertedly 
rightful function of education to the 
growing public schools. The growth of 
parochial schools supported by the Cath- 
olics led them to the feeling that they 


*Cushman, Robert Eugene, Leading Con- 
stitutional Decisions, 9th Ed., New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950. 


were unjustly burdened by the demand 
to contribute to the support of the public 
schools from which they received no di- 
rect benefits. This growing feeling of 
unfairness led to a growing demand that 
Catholic schools which met the require- 
ments of certification and compulsory 
attendance laws of the state should re- 
ceive public support. 


There was hardly any activity involv- 
ing the Church-State issue during the 
19th century. This was due in the 
main, to the attitude that government 
was the main enemy of freedom and that 
the “Bill of Rights” could be extended 
to the states through Section I of the 
14th Amendment under the “privileges 
and immunities” and “without due proc- 
ess of law” clauses. The earlier cases 
involving this controversy to reach the 
Supreme Court were most often handled 
on the basis of the 14th Amendment, 
“due process of law” rather than under 
the First Amendment. Practically all we 
know about the interpretation of the 
First Amendment and the “an establish- 
ment of religion” clause has come about 
in the last quarter of a century in two 
major cases bearing upon this issue. In 
the case of Cochran vy. Louisiana State 
Board of Education (1930)* the Supreme 
Court of the United States sustained a 
Louisiana statute which provided free 
textbooks from public funds to children 
in private schools. The Court's opinion 
asserted that the schools “are not the ben- 
eficiaries.” Rather, it was asserted “the 
school children and the state alone are 
the beneficiaries.” This was the begin- 
ning of what has come to be known as 


the “child benefit theory.” The “theory” 


"Cochran v. Louisiana, 281 U.S. 370, 50 
Sup. Ct. 335, (1930). 
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asserts that the State’s obligation to all 
the school children in the state tran- 
scends a too liberal interpretation of the 
“separation principle.” 


The second case involving the First 
Amendment was the case of Everson v. 
Board of Education, (1947).’ Here the 
U. S. Supreme Court sustained the right 
of local school authorities acting under 
a New Jersey statute to provide free 
transportation for children attending paro- 
chial schools. The Court asserted that 
the action of the local board was not in 
violation of any provisions of the federal 
Constitution. In this case the Court 
enlarged upon the “child benefit theory” 
and held that the tax money which paid 
the fares of children to parochial schools 
served the purpose of the state in pro- 
moting education without regard to re- 
ligion. The members of the Court were 
strongly divided in this decision, not by 
any difference as to whether aid to relig- 
ion is unconstitutional, but over differ- 
ence as to whether such aid had in fact 
been given. Although the majority opin- 
ion appeared to make monetary conces- 
sions to religion, both majority and min- 
ority opinions went a long way toward 
a definition of the “wall of separation 
principle.” Writing for the majority, 
Justice Black defined the clause of the 
First Amendment “an establishment of 
religion” clause of the First Amendment 
to mean at least this: 


Neither a state nor the federal gov- 
ernment can set up a church. Neither 
can pass laws which aid one religion, 
aid all religion, or prefer one religion 
over another. Neither can force nor 
influence a person to go to or remain 
away from church against his will or 
force him to profess a belief or dis- 


*Everson v. Board of Education, 330 US. 
1, 67 Sup. Ct. 504, (1947). 


belief in any religion. No person can 
be punished for entertaining or pro- 
fessing religious beliefs or disbeliefs, 
for church attendance or non attend- 
ance. No tax in any amount, large or 
small, can be levied to support any 
religious activities or institutions, 
whatever they may be called, or what- 
ever form they may adopt to teach or 
practice religion. Neither a state nor 
the federal government can, openly 
or secretly, participate in the affairs of 
any religious organizations or groups 
and vice versa. In the words of 
Thomas Jefferson, the clause against 
establishment of religion by law was 
intended to erect “a wall of separation 
between Church and State.” 


The history of this issue over the 
past thirty years has been characterized 
by two approaches by religious groups to 
breach this “separation principle.” One 
approach has been through offering re- 
ligious instruction in the public schools. 
The other approach has been through 
seeking public funds for the support of 
parochial schools. The decisions of the 
Supreme Court in cases involving these 
approaches leave something less than a 
clear picture. In two cases to come be- 
fore the Court involving religious in- 
struction,‘ it has held such teaching in- 
side the school building during school 
time as invalid and in violation of the 
“an establishment of religion” clause of 
the First Amendment. In the other case, 
the Court upheld a “release time” pro- 
gram of religious instruction during pub- 
lic school hours but outside of the school 
building as not being in conflict with 
the First Amendment. In the two cases 
involving the second approach’ — seeking 


‘Illinois ex. rel. McCullom v. Board of 
Education, 333 U.S. 203, 68 Sup. Ct. 461 
(1948). Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306, 
72 Sup. Ct. 679 (1952). 

5 Op. Cit. 
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public funds for support of parochial 
schools, the Court upheld both statutes 
under the “child benefit theory” — that is, 
the child and not the religious group 
was the beneficiary. 


So where do we now stand in rela- 
tion to this issue? There appears to be 
agreement in the Court that the use of 
public funds for religious instruction in 
public school buildings is unconstitution- 
al. There is also agreement that public 
funds cannot be used for “an establish- 
ment of religion.” The Court has sanc- 
tioned the use of public funds for a 
public purpose which brought only inci- 
dental benefits to religion. There is 
still disagreement among the members of 
the Court as to what constitutes aid to 
The fundamental question in 
the present controversy, then, is whether 


religion. 


the type of assistance demanded by Cath- 
olics serves a public purpose or aids re- 
ligion. Would an across the board ap- 
propriation of public funds to parochial 
schools aid religion? Would grants to 
parochial schools for construction of 
buildings aid religion? Would long-term 
loans aid religion? If these proposals do 
not aid religion in some way, why would 
they be sought? 
following the “child benefit theory” in 


How far can we go 


granting benefit to parochial children? 
If public funds can be used to provide 
free textbooks and bus transportation, 
swimming 


why not free gymnasium, 


pools, clinics, etc? If public funds can 
be constitutionally granted to some reli- 
gious groups, why not to all other re- 
ligious groups? If private and religious 
groups can secure public loans and grants 
for private purposes, what is there to 
deny these funds to segregationists in the 
South who are trying to avoid a Supreme 
Court decision? These, and many other 
questions must be answered before we 
continue to make concessions to religious 
groups in their demands for public funds 


for education. 


From a careful study of the trend 
taken in this controversy over the past 
three decades and reflections upon the 
consequences of further concessions in 
this matter, one can only agree with 
Justice Jackson in his remarks on the 
disparity between the principle enunciated 
and the decision handed down in the 
Everson case. Comparing the majority 
on the Court with Byron’s Julie who 
“Whispering I will ne’er consent; con- 
sented.” 

Huriey H. Doppy 
Associate Editor 
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Changing Attitudes Towards the Negro in the 
United States: The Primary Causes 


Watpo R. Banks 
Dean of Men, Knoxville College 


Among the shifting facets of Ameri- 
can life, perhaps one of the more ob- 
vious elements of change is the rapidly 
altering attitude toward the Negro. From 
a very early period, the Negro has been 
an element in American life, and as 
such, has received the casual attention 
and comment of a variety of persons. 
Pre-Civil War visitors to America were 
particularly vocal and everyone from 
Mrs. Trollope to Charles Dickens made 
some comment on the status of the Ne- 
gro, usually adverse comment.  Signi- 
ficantly, various names, words and terms 
have crept into the very fabric of our 
language as a result of the American 
Negro. Jim Crow, Dred Scott, or Ma- 
son-Dixon suggest themselves immediate- 
ly. However, in a very real sense, these 
are all about Negroes, and as one reads 
through earlier material devoted to the 
Negro, there is a curious and persistent 
impression that the Negro is an object 
of study in a vacuum. He forms a 
separate, sub-social enclave, to be legis- 
lated about, to be cared for, but never 
to be consulted with or known in person. 


All this, of course, is somewhat ob- 
vious. More important for our purposes 
im this paper, the Negro, despite deeply 
entrenched opposition, is becoming an 
actual part, a working element, of our so- 
ciety. Once the Negro provided news; 
now he is news. Unfortunately, the 
reasons for this changing attitude, this 
strong tendency to accept the Negro 
as an integral part of society, are not 
too clearly understood. Further, the 


problem of grasping the basis of these 
changing attitudes is complicated by the 
all too obvious regional differences in 
our country. To take an example, in 
the Midwest, there is a certain amount 
of prejudice, exemplified, perhaps, by 
the refusal of certain restaurants to seat 
Negroes. But despite such prejudice, 
many Negroes participate in various ath- 
letic events and attend nonsegregated 
schools. In the South, however, a com- 
pletely different attitude exists. So 
called separate but equal facilities rule 
the public social scene. Such regional 
differences create tension and conflict. 
Yet most people attribute them to some 
simple cause. For example, Souther- 
ners are ignorant; Northerners obey the 
law better; and so on through a whole 
host of regional misunderstandings. 


Actually, such regional differences 
might be said to be accidental, or at 
least incidental. The forces productive 
of both change and lethargy are easily 
seen to be too fundamental to be 
bounded by any one region, even though 
their operation may be altered or metas- 
tasized. Therefore, this paper will con- 
sider some of the forces which have 
created and are creating a change in 
the attitude toward the Negro. Superf- 
cially these are multitudinous, but ba- 
sically they all resolve themselves into 
a few basic elements; therefore, the fun- 
damental problem in this paper is to 
resolve these basic elements and if pos- 
sible, ascertain their principal method 
of operation. Now, let us consider 


87 
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some of these diverse elements in some 
detail, particularly as they appear in re- 
lation to a common Southern problem, 
segregation. 


The first and most immediate instru- 
ment of change is those organizations 
devoted to direct agitation, whether le- 
gal, social, political, or economic. The 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the Urban 
League,’ and the Civil Liberties Union 
are probably the best examples of such 
pressure groups. Examining __ these 
groups separately we find a wide diver- 
gence in fundamental policy and yet a 


great similarity of basic attitude. 


The NAACP, organized into both re- 
gional, state, and national groups, is ex- 
tremely effective but not for the reasons 
or in the way most people consider it to 
be. For although legal pressure, or more 
exactly, legal defense of existing rights, 
does form a partial source of efficacy, 
social pressure and mutual assistance 
seem to have been the chief agents of 
reform. Such social pressure has two 
major aspects: the education of the Ne- 
gro and the education of whites. The 
problem is much more complex than 
this, but this dichotomy will serve as a 
convenient starting point. Negro edu- 
cation centers about the need to educate 
Negroes to make direct and active efforts 
to attain their civil rights. “It has been 
dificult for them to forget themselves 
in order to save the rights of their fel- 


low man.” Further, until recently there 





*The Urban League, although not so well 
known as the NAACP, is composed of both 
whites and Negroes and is devoted to in- 
creasing interracial organization and action. 
Its most obvious difference from the NAA 
CP is its lack of social overtones. 

"Saunders Redding, On Being a Negro in 
America. (Indianapolis, 1951), p. 94. 





have been too few educational outlets 
devoted to the Negro as such.’ Today, 
of course, such periodicals as Ebony, 
Phylon, The Journal of Negro History, 
and the NAACP’s The Crisis, provide 
adequate national publishing space and 
a host of local newspapers provide an op- 
portunity for mass “race” education as 
such.‘ 


White education is more difficult to 
assess, although certain notable reforms 
have been scored. Usually in this area 
education calls to mind Little Rock and 
similar incidents; actually, other types 
of educational examples are much more 
prevalent and valuable. The passage 
of civil rights statutes in Northern 
states, although largely unenforceable, 
has been extremely valuable in an edu- 
cational sense; since most Americans are 
basically law-abiding citizens, publication 
of violations causes great public concern. 
Or, as another example, publicity directed 
toward lynching was most effective.’ “The 
reduction of the number of lynchings 
from nearly one hundred a year to almost 
none, without a single antilynching law 
ever being enacted is undoubtedly one 
of the most unusual cases in the annals 





‘Ibid., p. 97. 

‘Ebony, published weekly, a national slick 
paper journal, very similar to Life in format, 
Sphonshs more limited in scope. The Phylon 
Quarterly, A Review of Race and Culture, 
published by Atlanta University, similar in 
spirit and format to the Kenyon Review or 
The University of Toronto Quarterly. The 
Journal of Negro History, quarterly, a jour- 
nal in the strictest sense of the word, provid- 
ing scholarly reviews, bibliographies an 
scholarly articles. The Crisis, monthly, popu- 
lar factual reporting of political, social, anc 
economic news, somewhat similar in spirit 
to Newsweek. 

‘For an extremely vivid example of such 
ublicity, see Richard Wright, 12 Million 
lack Voices. New York, 1941, p. 45 @ 
picture of the results of a lynching. 
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of pressure group activities.” 


Another instrument providing NAACP 
strength is pressure group alliance.’ This, 
of course, is a recognized and accepted 
facet of American life and the mutual 
self-help of most unlikely groups, exem- 
plified by the cooperation of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Daughters 
of the American Revolution (against Paul 
Robeson), is a common and continuing 
instrument of change. 


One more method of changing attitudes 
—direct legal action—should be men- 
tioned, but for rhetorical effectiveness, 
perhaps it should be considered in con- 
text with another pressure group, the AC- 
LU. Both groups may bring direct legal 
action to bear, even though the superfi- 
cial rationale of such action may be dif- 
ferent. The ACLU stresses loss of legal 
tight and concerns itself with all oppressed 
minorities, including minorities of one. 
In short, they seem much more interested 
in general principles than the NAACP, 
and specific wrongs may go unnoticed by 
the ACLU simply because there is no 
loss of legal right. Yet the attitudes of 
the two groups toward the law is highly 
similar. Both have the attitude that le- 
gal change is prior to actual change, and 
that safety of theoretical right is just as 
important as defense of actual right. 
Thus, the person defended by the ACLU 
may be morally odious, or the crux of 
the issue defended by the NAACP may 
be manufactured; yet, this is beside the 
point—their interest is in principle. 


Leaving pressure groups for a moment, 
let us examine briefly another area of 


*Warren D. St. James, The National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People: A Case Study in Pressure Groups 
(New York, 1958), p. 109. 

‘Ibid., pp. 17-32. 


changing attitudes, sports. In this par- 
ticular field many Negroes are well known 
and have achieved great professional emi- 
nence. And supposedly such attitudes, 
ie., the attitudes allowing a Negro to rise 
to the top in such a field, spring from 
a love of good sport. Charles A. Bucer 
comments, “Although many whites would 
not sit beside a negro [sic] in a bus, 
share a table with him in a restaurant, or 
use the same movie entrance; they would 
applaud when he makes a good run, KO’s 
a white opponent in the ring, or knocks 
down all the pins for a perfect 300 game.” 
Bucer goes on to say, “This is a first 
step in respecting him as an equal.” 
And certainly this is true. But to cast 
a minority vote, this is an oversimplifica- 
tion, or more exactly, changing attitudes 
in sports spring not from the love of 
sport. Rather, they seem to spring from 
economic considerations. This seems 
patent if we read our newspapers at all 
intelligently. Sports integration follows 
the national pattern of integration, except 
where economic pressure occurs. Boxing, 
baseball, football—all are extremely prof- 
table, and the manager with a winning 
team has money in his pocket. Since 
many Negro athletes are good—very good, 
Jackie Robinson, Sugar Ray Robinson, and 
Joe Louis are only obvious examples—it 
is only good business to hire the Negro. 
Of course, attitudes change as a result 
of such economic integration. But my 
point is: the instrument of such change 
is economic, not any particular love of 
man on the part of the sports fan. 


Some might contest this, but college 
football provides many pertinent examples 
of economic pressure. Obviously, my pre- 
supposition here is that college football 

‘Charles A. Bucer, “Sports are Color 


Blind,” “Journal of Health-Physical Educa- 
tion-Recreation 28:21, December 1957. 
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is also big business, although somewhat 
adulterated by a pseudo-gentlemanly code 
of ethics. 


A case in point might be the Army- 
Tulane game of 1957, which achieved a 
modest notoriety, thanks to the earnest 
efforts of sports writers. The basic situa- 
tion was very simple: Army was under 
contract to play Tulane; Tulane insisted 
on segregated seating.’ The conflict arose 
because the Army’s policy forbids segrega- 
tion, as I shall discuss in more detail 
later. Until almost the last minute, Army 
insisted it would play Tulane at New 
Orleans but a few days before ticket sales 
began, the site of the game was shifted 
to West Point.” The moral here is not 
hard to find. Reading over the evidence, 
one quickly comes to the conclusion that 
the Army stand was essentially economic 
rather than moral in origin. The simplest 
procedure would have been to cancel the 
game, since the Tulane seating require- 
ments conflicted with Army policy. But 
football is big business, and the location 
was changed. Perhaps this was a vic- 
tory for integration, but more immediately 
it was a victory for economic pressure. 


Thus, fundamentally, what appears to 
be a simple expansion of the basis of an 
American preoccupation, sports, ultimate- 
ly resolves itself into a matter of economic 
pressure—racial commodity as it were. 
And instances of such economic influence 
could be multiplied indefinitely. A more 
interesting example is the recent success- 
ful integration of Army units. In 1953 
segregation was officially discarded in all 
branches of the service, whether of race 


*“Army Tulane Game Conflict,” New 
York Times, September 5, 1957, p. 18. 
*“Army Tulane Game Shifted,” “New 


York Times, September 17, 1957, p. 8. 
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or of nationality.” Significantly, “Far 
from the general predictions of ruined 
efficiency, wrecked morale, even bloody 
revolt, white units showed little reaction 
when Negroes were sprinkled among their 
ranks.” ‘The economic basis of such in- 
tegration in the military forces is both 
simple and complex. War is an expen- 
sive business, and conflict between segre- 
gated units is an intolerable economic 
drain. This is the simple aspect of the 
problem, obtaining as many productive 
man hours as possible from a given group 
of men. But war is expensive in other 
ways, particularly in lives and prestige. 
This is the more complex portion of the 
problem. No longer is there need to ex- 
cuse the Negro from military service be- 
cause of his race, or more exactly, with 
a policy of integration, “. . . the nation’s 
big reservoir of Negro manpower could 
be counted on to swell the ranks of an 
effective, up-to-date fighting machine in 
event of a major emergency . . . ”” Simi- 
larly, the loss of prestige in India and 
other countries populated largely by a 
non-white population, leading to direct 
and immediate financial loss, was partially 
stemmed. 


In an extremely interesting survey, 
Bucklin Moon discusses the various eco- 
nomic results of segregation and found 
them to be uniformly bad.“ Property 
destruction from riots, loss of skilled man- 
power, health problems arising from sub- 
standard housing; all are examined and 
attacked in the cold light of economic 
fact. Thus behind a curtain of variform 
change, we find a single actor, economic 
pressure. 


“Lee Nichols, Breakthrough on the Color 
Front. New York, 1954, p. 6. 

SThid... p,. 7. 

*Tbid. 

“Bucklin Moon, The High Cost of Pre- 
judice. New York, 1947. 
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There is one more major area of 
change to be considered before we can 
come to any conclusions as to the roots 
of the changing attitudes toward the 
American Negro. This last major area 
is religion. Traditionally, the Christian 
church has always been interested in the 
status and rights of the Negro. Indeed, 
much of the early anti-slavery agitation 
sprang from the churches. However, this 
early influence has overly colored our 
views of the importance of the church. 
Many people think of church influence 


in terms of missions or education. 


Today there is a definite shift from 
helping the Negro to working with the 
Negro, and on this basis some of the old 
segregated Southern churches are starting 
to show some signs of breaking up. At 
least they are failing to win the tacit 
approval of the entire church body. The 
fundamental change is from one of giving 
aid to the Negro to giving him equal 
rights.” At an earlier period there were 
missions, somewhat in the same manner 
as we send missionaries to the Amazon 
today. Today, there is a belated, al- 
though potentially effective, effort to fit 
the Negro into the church itself. Par- 
ticularly strong in this respect is the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Last year alone 
total Negro membership rose 5 per cent 
while in the last twenty-five years, mem- 
bership has risen 90 per cent, truly an 
astounding figure.” 


Now undoubtedly some of this change 


*“Church Council Condemns Segrega- 
nal New York Times, March 1, 1957, p. 


*For an account of these earlier missions 
see W. D. Weatherford, Present Forces in 
— Progress. New York, 1912, pp. 158- 

0. 


*“Crowth of Catholic Church in Southern 
ge New York Times, March 21, 1957, 
p. 24. 


in attitude and in this sudden growth 
has sprung from somewhat non-religious 
motives. Zeal in gaining converts has 
always been one of the hallmarks of the 
Christian churches and it may be sus- 
pected that the sudden popularity of the 
Roman Catholic Church is not to be 
examined too closely. 


However, and of much more funda- 
mental importance, there does seem to be 
a real recrudescence of moral sentiment. 
As for the germinal force behind such 
a change I am unable to say. Possibly 
the recent works of anthropologists and 
other social scientists* has brought to the 
fore a real belief in the brotherhood of 
man rather than mere lip service.” Or 
possibly, the churches have finally recog- 
nized that a segregated church is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Such a position was 
adopted by the Federal Council of 
Churches in 1946, a virtual impossibility 
twenty-five years ago.” 


At any rate, the important thing is that 
religious pressure, as distinct from social 
or economic pressure, is again beginning 
to make itself felt. Parenthetically, it 
might be noted that no complete study 
of the relation of the Negro and the 
Catholic church exists, apart from the ex- 
pected Catholic studies. A study on the 
Negro and Communism has been made,” 
but aside from a monograph on the moral 
evil in segregation, no valid studies exist.” 


*E.g., Allison Davis and John Dollard, 
Children of Bondage (Washington, D C., 
1940), an extremely interesting series of 
case studies. 

*Anson Phelps Stokes, Progress in Negro 
Status and Race Relations (New York, 
1946), p. 43. 

*Tbid., p. 44. 

*Wilson Record, The Negro and the 
Communist Party (Chapel Hill, 1951). 

*Buell G. Gallager, Color and Conscience: 
ime Irrepressible Conflict (New York, 
1946). 
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Having ranged broadly and _ having 
covered, at least partially, some facets of 
the changing attitudes toward United 
States Negroes, I would now like to seek 
a unifying element in all of this diversity. 
At first blush, there is a multiplicity of 
reasons for changing United States atti- 
tudes toward the Negro: sports, growing 
humanity, and greater enlightenment. 
Yet, if this diversity is examined more 
closely, I believe that we will find three 
and only three real causes. First, we will 
find social pressure. Much of this comes 
from the Federal government, the NAA- 
CP,. the Urban League, although other 
agencies may enter in, the ACLU for in 
stance. From the multitudinous individ- 
ual wishes and desires, frequently operat- 
ing as cross purposes, social pressure 
emerges, forcing a change in attitude. 
Second, we will find economic pressure. 
This is probably one of the strongest 
elements in the current change in attitude. 
The growing economic power of the Ne- 
gro, both as an individual and as a 
group, has caused a decided reorientation 
in attitude. A further economic neces- 
sity, the need for good workers, has 
forced additional reassessment of stereo- 


typed attitudes. 


Finally, we find religious pressure, one 
of the most complex of all factors oper- 
ating to change present attitudes. There 
is, of course, direct influence; moral pres- 
sure applied directly to the Southern 
churches. This is fairly clear in its work- 
ings and may be followed in its day-to-day 
workings in any large newspaper. But 
just as important is the element of re- 
ligious rivalry. The strong gains of the 
Catholic church have undoubtedly caused 
a reassessment of the Protestant position 


in regard to the Negro. 


Thus we find three major instruments 





of change: social, economic and religious 
pressure. To this position one major 
objection may be raised; it is a gross 
over-simplification. And to a certain ex- 
tent this is true. I have omitted pure 
altruism and legal measures, two very 
strong forces in improving the situation 
of the American Negro. Yet in a very 
real sense these operate only through 
the above three forces or are special forms 
of them. Legal measures against dis- 
criminatory clauses in union contracts are 
enforced by economic pressure. Civil 
rights legislation is frequently the result 
of all three types of pressure on a vote- 
conscious legislature. Pure altruism, 
very frequently takes the form of con- 
tributing to a group committed to social 
pressure, or in some few cases, establish- 
ment of a foundation which operates 
through social pressure.” Thus, as causal 
agents, social, economic and religious pres- 
sures might well be said to be the im- 
mediate causes of changing attitudes to- 
ward the American Negro. 


One final point remains, and yet in 
actuality it is the crux of the whole prob- 
lem of changing attitudes, standing out- 
side the scope of this particular paper 
and functioning as a sort of logical corol- 
lary. As I have just suggested, most of 
the change in attitude toward the Negro 
springs from three distinct sources. But 
even more surprising, with the exception 
of direct legal pressure, the greatest 
amount of change is seemingly accom- 
plished through education. Groups exer- 
cising social pressure try to educate both 
the Negro and the white. This is the 
method of both the NAACP and the 
Urban League. It is not always overt 
education, but a picture of a lynching 


*E.g., The Phelps-Stokes Foundation: 
see note 19 above. 
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or a race riot is more educational and 
is more effective than several readings 
of the Bill of Rights. Further, at times 
such education operates in a somewhat 
indirect manner. For example, simple 
personal hygiene, physical cleanliness, has 
traditionally been a problem in some areas 
of the Negro population. Forced to live 
in squalid surroundings, he has had no 
incentive to keep clean. Education 
makes the Negro recognize that physical 
squalor is frequently his own fault. Ul- 
timately, there is a realization that physi- 
cal hygiene is an individual matter, not 
a racial matter, and as a result, more 
toleration develops. Economic pressure 
is usually a matter of education also. The 
pressure is always there, for the cost of 
segregation has been with us for many 
decades.“ But once the employers, 


“Recently credit unions have become a 
powerful force in the economic life of the 
Negro. See, New York Times, February 
24, 1957. 


unions, consumers, or what have you, 
realize the economic folly of such prac- 
tices, reform speedily follows. 


Finally, religious pressure operates and 
always has operated through the medium 
of education. The big change is in who 
is being educated. Formerly the Negro 
was educated and missions were es- 
tablished for his benefit; today, the Negro 
is still being educated, but the whites 
are also being educated, educated as to 
the proper conduct and moral temper of 
a true Christian. 


Thus, in summary, I believe a distinct 
pattern may be observed. Changing at- 
titudes toward the Negro spring apparent- 
ly from three types of pressures, social, 
economic, and religious. And ultimately, 
the major tool of such instruments of 
change is education in one form or an- 


other. 








Professor of Sociology, 


INTRODUCTION 
Negro-white relations has been this 
nation’s most abiding and embarrassing 
problem. This is so because no other 
national problem has so_ persistently 
threatened our internal strength and in- 
ternational prestige. 


The race problem is, and has always 
been, a national problem of the first 
magnitude. Yet, it poses a much more 
serious challenge to Southern leadership 
than it does to leadership outside the 
South. It is in the South that the 
status of Negroes represents the most 
serious contradiction to the principles of 
freedom and equality to which our na- 
tion is dedicated. And, it is only in the 
South that the total culture is organized 
along racial lines designed to accord, by 
tradition and law, all white people su- 
perior social status, and to relegate all 
Negroes, regardless of achievements, to 
some lower or inferior social status. 


Tue Status oF Nscrozs Prior To 
Wor.ip War II 

In actual fact, the status of the Negro 
in American society has been rapidly 
changing since the first Negroes landed 
in this country in 1619. They were 
first free, then indentured servants, then 
slaves, and finally in 1857, in the Dred 
Scott case, they were legally regarded as 
chattel. Since the Civil War the status 
of Negroes has continued to be subject 





*Read before the forty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Association For The Study of 
Negro Life and History, October 16, 1959. 
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The Role of the Federal Courts in the Changing 
Status of Negroes Since World War II* 


Danret C. THompson 


Dillard University 


to rapid changes. These changes, some- 
times positive and sometimes negative, 
have varied in time and geographic loca- 
tion. Thus, it may be said that today 
the status of the Negro is hardly the 
same in any two geographic areas. And, 
although Negroes are still subject to 
some degree of segregation in all sections 
of the United States, the pattern of racial 
segregation is far from uniform, even 
within a given state. Consequently, 
when we refer to “the status of Negroes” 
we must keep in mind that we are gener- 
alizing from an “ideal type” and that 
there are important exceptions. 


Despite the dynamic nature of the sta- 
tus of Negroes in American society, 
methodologically, in order to trace these 
changes since World War II, it is neces- 
sary to begin with some point in time 
prior to that period and describe “the 
status of Negroes” as if it were fixed or 
static. 


For our purpose the status of Negroes 
prior to World War II was best defined 
by the United States Supreme Court in 
the Plessy v. Ferguson in 1896. In its 
far-reaching decision the Court held that 
a Louisiana statute which required rail- 
roads to provide separate but equal travel 
accommodations for white and Negro pas- 
sengers did not constitute a denial of 
the equal protection of the law. Mr. Jus- 
tice Brown, who delivered the majority 
cpinion, dismissed the contention that seg- 
regation “stamps the colored race with a 
badge of inferiority.” He insisted that 
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“If this is so,” he said, 
“it is not by reason of anything found 
in the act, but solely because the colored 
race chooses to put that construction upon 


o 


it. 


The Plessy decision had at least two 
very significant and interrelated, conse- 
quences: One, it tended to legitimize a 
large number of punitive laws, “Black 
Codes,” that Southern legislatures had 
passed which were openly designed to 
keep Negroes politically and economically 
powerless, thus confining them to the bot- 
tom rung of the social ladder. And two, 
the Plessy decision gave racial segregation 
a badge of rightness and honor which 
allowed it to become a normal, inherent, 
aspect of every social institution and or- 
ganization in the South. Thus, for more 
than fifty years, segregation grew and de- 
veloped legally unchallenged along side 
our most cherished Christian and demo- 
cratic ideals. 


The history of the South since 1896 
attests the rare wisdom in Mr. Justice 
Harlan’s famous dissenting opinion in the 
Plessy case. He pointed up three main 
fallacies inherent in the majority opinion: 


(1) He predicted that the “separate 
but equal” doctrine would inevitably lead 
to rigid patterns of segregation according 
to which Negroes would suffer unjust dis- 
crimination. And, true enough, in the 
years that followed the Plessy decision, 
racial segregation became more and more 
deeply entrenched as a way of life in the 
South. Despite sporadic protests on the 
part of Negroes and liberal whites, the 
Supreme Court for decades refused to 
itself with the discrimination 
Negroes experienced under the “separ- 
In case after 


concem 


ate but equal” doctrine. 
case the Court upheld the “separate but 
equal” doctrine without ever attempting 


to find out if segregated facilities for Ne- 
groes were in fact equal to the facilities 
provided for whites. ‘The truth is, South- 
ern politicians openly pledged themselves 
to maintain a system of segregation which 
guaranteed that white people would be 
provided superior public facilities to Ne- 
groes. ‘There was, then, never any at- 
tempt on the part of Southern govern- 
ments to provide “equal” segregated fa- 
cilities for Negroes. Therefore, 50 years 
later the President's Committee on Civil 
Rights reported that the “separate but 
equal” doctrine was one of the outstand- 
ing myths of American history, for it was 
almost always true that while indeed sep- 
arate, these facilities were far from equal. 
Throughout the segregated public institu- 
tions Negroes had been denied an equal 
share of tax supported services and fa- 
cilities.” 

(2) As Mr. aptly 
pointed out, discrimination such as was 
inevitable under the Plessy rule, did in 
fact unlawfully interfere with the personal 
freedoms which all citizens are guaran- 
teed by our federal constitution. 


Justice Harlan 


He further noted that the system of 
white supremacy, which the Plessy rule 
tended to sanction, is out of keeping with 
the spirit and law of 


Our constitution (which) is color- 
blind, and neither knows nor tolerates 
classes among citizens. In respect to 
Civil Rights, all citizens are equal be- 
fore the law. The humblest is the 
peer of the most powerful. The law 
regards man as man, and takes no ac- 
count of his surroundings or of his 
color when his Civil Rights as guaran- 
teed by the supreme law of the land 
are involved. It is, therefore, to be re- 
gretted,’ . . . “that this high tribunal, 


*President’s Committee, To Secure These 
Rights, Washington, D. C., Government 
Printing Office, pp. 81-82, 1947. 
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and final expositor of the fundamental 
law of the land has reached the con- 
clusion that it is competent for a state 
to regulate the enjoyment by citizens 
of their civil rights solely upon the ba- 
sis of race. 


Although segregation was intended pri- 
marily to protect white people from Ne- 
groes by limiting the freedom of Negroes, 
in actual fact, it limits the freedom of 
whites, also. Again, this was pointed out 
by Mr. Justice Harlan. He warned 
that “if a white man and a black man 
choose to occupy the same public con- 
veyance on a highway,” the Plessy de- 
cision would interfere with their right to 
do so. Thus, under “Jim Crow” laws 
any number of cases could be cited where 
white people who chose to cross the “color 
barrier” and associate with Negroes have 
been prevented from doing so, either by 
the application or threat of physical force, 
or by being branded as “nigger-lovers,” ex- 
communicated from the “solid South,” and 
subjected to all manner of economic, poli- 
tical and social sanctions. 


(3) A third astute observation made 
by Mr. Justice Harlan in the Plessy case 
was a refutation of the majority opinion 
that segregation did not “stamp the col- 
ored race with a badge of inferiority.” 
“The arbitrary separation of citizens, on 
the basis of race, while they are on a 
public highway,” said Justice Harlan, “is 
a badge of servitude wholly inconsistent 
with civil freedom and the equality be- 
fore the law established by the constitu- 
tion.” And, he continued, it “puts the 
brand of servitude and degradation upon 
a large class of our fellow-citizens.” 


In the history of the South there is 
overwhelming evidence that segregation 
of the races has fostered the development 


of invidious stereotypes which, as Myrdal 


observed, picture the Negro as “stupid, 


immoral, diseased, incompetent, and dan- 


gerous’—dangerous to the white man’s. 


virtue and social order. 


The Negro is segregated, and one 
deep idea behind segregation is that 
of quarantining what is evil, shameful, 
and feared in society. When one 
speaks about “Americans” or Souther- 
ners: the Negro is not counted in, 
when the public is invited he is not 
expected. 


The stereotyped opinions of the Ne- 
gro expose themselves in institutional- 
ized behavior, in jokes and stories, and 
in fiction. 


The low plane of living, the cul- 
tural isolation, and all the resulting 
bodily, intellectual, and moral disabili- 
ties and distortions of the average Ne- 
gro make it natural for the ordinary 
white man not only to see that the Ne- 
gro is inferior but also to believe hon- 
estly that the Negro’s inferiority is 
inborn.” 

The most unjust aspect of the badge of 
inferiority that the Plessy decision fas- 
tened upon the Negro, is that whites at- 
tempted to justify the discrimination of 
Negroes on the basis of this alleged in- 
feriority. Myrdal’ calls this a “vicious 
circle” because it meant that all attempts 
to improve the Negro’s status seemed 
less promising of success than they would 
have if the badge of inferiority were not 
there. Because the Negro is regarded as 
inferior, “The white man’s entire system 
of discrimination is then in no need of 
moral defense. The Negro becomes de- 
prived of the ‘natural rights of man’, and’ 
must, instead depend upon civil kindness 
for his protection, which behooves a 





*Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma,. 
ges Harper & Brothers, 1944, pp. 
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Christian society. He will be asked not 


to insist on ‘rights’ but to pray for favors.” 


This is the situation Merton referred 
to as “self-fulfilling prophecy.”” That is, 
Southern whites, for example, proclaim 
that Negroes are inferior. This unsup- 
ported belief becomes the basis upon 
which they object to the “wasting” of 
money on the education of Negroes, and 
then proclaim as final evidence of this in- 
feriority that the Negroes’ educational 
achievements are considerably lower than 
those of whites. 


We may say, then, that Mr. Justice 
Harlan’s main objections to the Plessy de- 
cision—that it would tend to foster racial 
discrimination, limit personal freedom, and 
stamp the Negro with the badge of in- 
feriority—have proven to be valid. And 
in subsequent years Southern Negroes 
(often also Negroes outside the South) 
were denied the equal protection of law, 
and relegated to inferior public facilities, 
housing, employment and education, and 
were almost totally eliminated from politi- 
cal participation by systematic disfran- 
chisement. As a direct result of systema- 
tic disfranchisement Negroes hardly ex- 
pect justice in Southern courts which are 
under the control of party politics, par- 
ticularly, if a white person’s rights are 
involved. And so the legal records of 
Southern states are replete with examples 
of deficiencies in the system of justice as 
applied to Negroes. This fact was suc- 
cinctly summarized by Du Bois’ at the 
turn of the century. He said that “the 
Negro is coming more and more to look 
upon law and justice, not as protecting 


“Ibid. 

"Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and So- 
cial Structure, The Free Press, Glencoe, IIli- 
nois, (1949) p. 185. 


*W. E. B. Du Bois, The Souls of Black 
Folk, 1903, p. 176. 


safeguards, but as sources of humiliation 
and oppression.” 


Even today, despite decades of insistent 
protests on the part of liberal leaders, “up- 
lift” organizations, and numerous legal 
battles, Negroes still complain that they 
can not always rely upon Southern courts 
to protect their civil rights as guaranteed 
by our constitution. Insofar as the civil 
rights of Negroes are concerned, Southern 
courts have served mainly as filters 
through which civil rights violations may 
come, in due process, to the attention of 
federal courts. 


THe FeperaL Courts AND THE 
CHANGING Status OF NEGROES 


As pointed out earlier in this paper, 
our nation is avowedly dedicated to the 
attainment of freedom and equality for 
all its citizens. Gunnar Myrdal, Robert 
S. Lynd and many other social scientists 
have observed that Americans, regardless 
of socio-economic status, hold firmly to 
these high ideals as fundamental to our 
national life. They have found that 
even the most rabid Southern segrega- 
tionists generally insist that these two 
goals should continue to be the central 
ideals toward which our nation should 
strive. As a rule, conservative Souther- 
ners attempt to hold to these high ideals 
with one hand, and defend racial segre- 
gation with the other. In their defense 
of segregation, they use such rationaliza- 
tions as “states rights’, the alleged moral 
and social backwardness of Negroes, and 
the vested interests of groups who will 
stand to lose their privileged positions if 
Negroes are accorded their constitutional 
rights as guaranteed other Americans. 


Ever since the Reconstruction period 
white Southerners have been organized 


“solidly” to keep the Negro politically 
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powerless. Thus, up until now, Southern 
Negroes have had little success in de- 
manding their civil rights in state courts 
and from representatives in the executive 
and legislative branches of our national 
government. By and large, they have 
been forced to turn to the federal courts, 
which are considerably less sensitive to 
partisan politics, for the attainment and 
protection of their civil rights. 


An analysis of the social consequences 
of the Plessy v. Ferguson Decision tre- 
veals two interrelated roles that the Fed- 
eral Courts may play in the process of so- 
cial change, insofar as the status of Ne- 
groes is concerned: One, the courts may 
legitimatize patterns of social relationships 
which have been already established by 
customs and state laws. And two, they 
may determine the direction in which in- 
cipient social patterns may develop. 


There is, then, mutual interaction be- 
tween established social customs and fed- 
eral court decisions. It may be said 
that the federal courts are usually prone 
to legitimatize social customs when they 
have some obvious functional value in 
preserving our national life, and our in- 
ternational prestige. And they may be ex- 
pected to begin striking down these cus- 
toms and laws when they are obviously 
outworn and dangerous to the general 
welfare. It is true, of course, that the 
courts have often lagged notoriously in 
legitimatizing needed social changes, and 
have failed to nurture certain incipient 
social patterns which would have brought 
this nation closer to achieving the freedom 
and equality to which it is dedicated. 
There are instances when the courts have 
allowed obviously outworn, even mori- 
bund, social customs and laws to exist long 
after they have proven to be dysfunction- 


al to national welfare. As a rule, how- 
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ever, our Federal Court system has 
played an indispensable role in social 
change primarily because it is freer from 
partisan politics than the other branches 
of our federal government. 


Tue SuprREME Court DEcIsIon oF 1954 


The 1954 Supreme Court which une- 
quivocally rejected the “separate but 
equal” doctrine as applied to education, 
came to this conclusion after fifty years 
of constant protests and legal battles. Dur- 
ing these dark years of discrimination and 
injustice, this Court repeatedly refused 
to rule against the “separate but equal” 
doctrine. Until the late 1930’s it even 
refused to look beyond lower court rulings 
to find out if segregated facilities for 
Negroes were in fact equal to those pro- 
vided for whites. Yet almost immediately 
after World War II, it began striking 
down one law after another that required 
segregated facilities for Negroes. The 
main question is—why? 


The interpretation of the spirit of con- 
stitutional law by the 1954 Supreme 
Court was vastly different from that 
Court’s interpretation in 1896. The basic 
reason for this changed interpretation was 
the fact that it was interpreting the “law 
of the land” in two very different stages 
of our national development. Thus, Mr. 
Chief Justice Warren said in rendering 
the unanimous decision in the case of 
Brown v. Board of Education, “In ap- 
proaching this problem, we cannot turn 
the clock back to 1868 when the 14th 
Amendment was adopted, or even to 1896 
when the Plessy v. Ferguson was written. 
“We must,” he continued, “consider pub- 
lic education in the light of its full de- 
velopment and its present place in Amer- 
ican life throughout the nation.” 


What were some of the major develop- 
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ments the Warren Court had to take into 
consideration?™ 


1. In 1896 ours was a predominantly 
agrarian society. Approximately two- 
thirds of the population of the United 
States lived on farms or in small towns. 
The status of Negroes was often that of 
a peon, and may be described generally 
as that of a serf. About 90 per cent of 
the Negro population resided in the 
South, and more than 80 per cent lived 
on farms. All major aspects of our 
economic, political and. social life articu- 
lated conservative, even “folk” values. 


By 1954 this picture had greatly 
changed. Only about 13 per cent of our 
population was engaged in agriculture. 
Negroes, particularly, had migrated in 
large numbers to cities. Less than two- 
thirds of the Negro population still re- 
sided in the South, and only about 20 
per cent remained on farms. This created 
Thus as early as 
1945 our major cities literally 
bursting at the seams, and ordinances 
and “gentlemen’s agreements”, which re- 
quired socially segregated residential dis- 
tricts, were obviously outworn and dys- 
functional.’ So in 1948 in the Shelly 
v. Kraemer and the Hurd v. Hodges 
cases, and again in 1953 in the case, Bar- 
rows v. Jackson, the court had finally 
struck down the legal basis upon which 
segregated residential areas could be legal- 
ly maintained. 


new racial problems. 
were 


American civilization in 1954, then, 
may be described as urban and industrial. 
The center of dominance in our economic, 
political and social life had shifted to 
large industrial cities of the East and 





"Figures used in this connection are 
adopted from the Bureau of Census data. 

"See Robert C. Weaver, The Negro Ghet- 
to, New York, 1948. 


West. Forces interrelated with these pop- 
ulation and economic changes were con- 
siderably more liberal than in 1896. 


2. Although “the right to vote is the 
cornerstone of the Republic, and the key 
to all other civil rights”,’ in 1896, suf- 
frage in the South was considered as 
more or less a “gentlemen’s” privilege. 
And since practically all Negroes lived 
in the South, they had no effective voice 
in the government under which they 
lived. And even as late as 1940, only 
18.31 per cent of the potential voters in 
Poll Tax States, where the large majority 
of Negroes resided, actually voted. 


By 1954 political opinion reflected the 
fact that thousands of Negroes who had 
migrated to large Northern cities were 
Not 


only were they voting in large numbers, 


making themselves felt at the polls. 


but they were running for public office, 
and some were becoming elected. 


Americans on all socio-economic levels 
were beginning to exert themselves politi- 
cally. Women became an integral part 
of the political scene, and one state had 
even extended suffrage to 18-year-olds. 


Another important reason for the politi- 
cal awakening of the nation, and particu- 
larly the South, is the fact that by 1954 
ours had become a truly “big” govern- 
ment. And, whereas, in 1896 legitimate 
government was relatively restricted, by 
1954 our governmental functions had ex- 
panded to such an extent that almost 
every aspect of our social system was in 
some measure regulated by it. Conserva- 
tives had begun to complain loudly about 
“Creeping Socialism.” 

Between 1896 and 1954 the South had 


enacted many ingenious devices to restrict 





*Report of the United States Commission 
on Civil Rights, 1959, p. 19. 
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Negroes from political participation. The 
most ingenious was the white primary, a 
system whereby practically all Southern 
Negroes were excluded from voting. Thus, 
in 1940 only about 2 per cent of the 
Negroes of voting age were qualified to 
vote. Yet, despite restrictions, by 1947 
the persistent determination of Negroes to 
vote is reflected in the fact that about 12 
per cent of those of voting age were regis- 
tered, of whom resided in the 


South. 


many 


It was obvious, then, that in the famous 
Classic case of 1941, and the Smith v. 
Allwright case in 1944, the Court, after 
numerous, bitter fights, had come to recog- 
nize that laws disfranchising Negroes 
were outworn, a threat to national unity, 
and obviously out of keeping with our 
democratic commitment. And so, Mr. 
Justice Reed concluded, that “when pri- 
maries become a part of the machinery 
for choosing officials, state and national, 
as they have here, (Texas) the same tests 
to determine the character of discrimina- 
tion or abridgement should be applied to 
the primary as are applied to the general 
elections.” 


The Negroes’ right to vote has been 
generally upheld by the Court since 1945. 
The cases of Rice v. Elmore (1948), Bas- 
kin v. Brown (1949) and Terry v. Adams 
(1953) are examples of the Court’s be- 
lief that state laws designed to disfranchise 
Negroes are unconstitutional, outworn, 
and endanger our national strength and 
international prestige. 


3. In 1896 the government of the 
United States adhered strictly to its policy 
of isolationism. Even as late as the 
1920’s isolationism was the most basic 
characteristic of our foreign policy. By 
1937, however, the United States had 


become deeply concerned about foreign 
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affairs. Russia, under Communism, was 
becoming a power so important that she 
could no longer be ignored in our foreign 
policy. The Fascists under Mussolini, 
and the Nazis under Hitler were becom- 
ing a threat to world peace. Also, Ja- 
pan was becoming an international nui- 
sance. 


By 1940 it was obvious, even to some 
of our most conservative statesmen, that 
the United States could not afford to 
maintain its policy of isolationism. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt warned that such a policy 
would lead to the United States becoming 
“a lone island in a world dominated by 
a philosophy of force,” and concluded 
later, that we should become the “arsen- 
al of democracy.” And even the official 
standard-bearer of the Republican party, 
Wendell Willkie, began talking about 
“One World.” 


Our nation emerged from World War 
II which ushered in the “Atomic Age”, 
as the leader of the “free world.” Most 
of the nations we proposed to “lead” were 
represented by non-whites. These na- 
tions, immediately, began to express sus- 
picion of the United States because of 
our segregated army and segregated so 


ciety. 


The United States’ task as world lead- 
er became acute when it was realized 
that Russia was her close competitor. 
Through her representatives Russia has 
challenged the United States to competi- 
tion in all fields. And, most significantly, 
we could no longer regard Russia as a 
lesser military power. 


By 1954 Communist nations were mak- 
ing a great propaganda issue out of our 
obvious undemocratic racial practices, and 
many influential Americans began to in- 
sist that if we are to maintain our position 
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as representative of the “free world” we 
must get our own house in order “with 


all deliberate speed.” 


4. In 1896 the literacy rate in the 
United States was considerably lower than 
it was in 1954. At that time only about 
7 per cent of the children of high school 
age were actually in school. By 1954 
approximately 80 per cent of all children 
of high school age were actually attending 
school. And even children who were in 
high school in 1896 were expected to 
attend only about half as many days as 
they were expected to attend in 1954. 


Further, in 1896 there were only about 
150,000 students enrolled in all of the 
colleges of the nation. In 1954 there 
were close to 3,000,000 registered college 
students. 


Not only had the literacy rate among 
Americans generally increased, but the in- 
crease in the literacy rate among Negroes 
had been even greater. In 1896 more 
than half (57%) of the Negro popula- 
tion ten years of age and over were illiter- 
ate. By 1954 less than 10 per cent of 
the Negroes ten years of age and over 
were illiterate, and approximately 100,000 
were enrolled in college. 


As a result of the great increase in the 
literacy rate Negroes developed able 
leadership in most fields of social life. 
No longer was the burden of leadership 
resting almost exclusively upon Negro 
ministers. Competent Negro leaders in 
education, government, labor, business, 
literature, sports, and law, as well as re- 
ligion, joined forces with the NAACP 
and the Urban League in the fight for 
civil rights. 


In 1896 more than twothirds of the 
jobs in the nation could be done by un- 
skilled laborers. Just before the begin- 
ning of World War II, the percentage 
had shrunk to 36 percent, and by 1954 
it was estimated that only about 19 per 
cent of the jobs in the nation could be 
done by illiterate or unskilled workers. 
Thus, Mr. Chief Justice Warren observed 
that unlike what was true in 1896 “To- 
day education is perhaps the most im- 
portant function of state and local govern- 
ments.” He emphasized that education 
“is required in the performance of our 
most basic public responsibilities, even 
service in the armed forces. It is 
the very foundation of good citizenship.” 
“And,” he concluded, “it is doubtful that 
any child may reasonably be expected to 
succeed in life if he is denied the op- 
portunity of an education.” 


Consequently the 1954 decision recog- 
nized that old laws requiring segregated 
education not only limit the development 
of the individual, but they weaken, and 
threaten our national life. They are, in 
a word, outworn and must be struck 


down. 


Thus, we may conclude that since 
World War II, the American civilization 
has developed to the point where all laws 
restricting Negroes to second class citi- 
zenship are outworn and threaten the 
national welfare. We can, therefore, 
logically expect that the Federal Courts 
will continue to strike down those laws 
which are designed to prevent our nation 
from achieving “liberty and justice for 
all,” which has always been our ultimate 


political: goal. 





Negro Police Employment in the Urban South 


Exxiotr M. Rupwick 
Associate Professor of Sociology, Southern Illinois University 


From 1945 until 1954, the biracial 
Southern Regional Council published re- 
ports on the number of Southern cities 
employing Negro law enforcement officers 
and the manner in which local cam- 
paigns were conducted to bring about 
their The Council also 


printed testimonials of leading city offi- 


recruitment. 


cials concerning the effectiveness of the 
newly employed Negro law enforcement 
officers. The material was regularly pub- 
lished in the Southern Regional Council’s 
monthly bulletin, New South, and there 
is no doubt that this magazine became 
the inspiration, guidance, and support of 
Gradually, the re- 
gional surveys began to indicate some de- 
gree of success. In 1945 the New South 
reported at least 134 Negro men and 
women working for law enforcement 
agencies; in 1950, the number had in- 
creased to over 425, and by 1954 over 
800. These figures were not complete— 
some cities did not respond to the Coun- 
smaller 


many local groups. 


cil’s questionnaire, and most 
Southern communities were not included 


in the survey 


The Southern Regional Council did 
not make any further annual surveys 
after 1954. 
on a questionnaire sent to communities 


That last report was based 


in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Oklahoma, South 

Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 


Carolina, Carolina, 

Replies 
were received from 143 municipal police 
departments and 22 county sheriff's of- 
fices. In late 1959, the present writer 


attempted to provide recent data on the 
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use of Negro police in the South and 
sent a questionnaire to the 165 respon- 
dents of the 1954 survey. Over 88 per 
cent of the law enforcement agencies co- 


operated." 


The writer was interested in knowing 
what had happened to the number of Ne- 
gro law enforcement officers between 1954 
and 1959. Had white opposition to the 
Supreme Court school desegregation de- 
cisions snuffed out newly-won gains of 
Or had 


these men and women, who had pre- 


Negroes in the police field? 


viously received fulsome praise from city 
officials, become a permanent and increas- 
ingly important part of the Southern 
scene? 


The data (See Table I) seem to indi- 
cate that during the five year period, 
Negroes did not lose ground, but they did 
In 1954 
the municipal police departments em- 


not gain much ground either. 


ployed 536 Negro uniformed _police- 
men and in 1959 there were 646. And 
the modest increases seem even smaller 
when it is recalled that Southern Negroes 
increased in population during 1954-59. 
During these five years, most of the net 
growth in the number of Negro uni- 


*Nineteen agencies ignored repeated re- 
quests for cooperation: Ft. Pierce, Florida; 
Burlington, Clinton, Goldsboro, and Lenoir, 
North Carolina; Muskogee, Oklahoma; Clo- 
ver, Darlington, Hartsville, Horry County, 
Mullins, Orangeburg, Rock Hill, and Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina; Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; Fort Worth, Galveston County, Lub- 
bock, and Orange, Texas. In 1954, these 
communities had reported that colored per- 
sonnel consisted of 62 uniformed _police- 
men, 6 sheriff's deputies, and 7 school 
guards. 
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TABLE I 


Necro Law ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS IN 
SouTHERN SraTes, 1954-1959* 





Alabama 12 14 
Arkansas 10 la 
Florida 165 218 
Georgia 48 64 
Kentucky 50 57 
Louisiana 23 60 
Mississippi 7 8 
North Carolina 88 91 
Oklahoma 43 43 
South Carolina 28 31 
Tennessee 48 50 
Texas 88 107 
Virginia 55 53 

665 808 





*This table is based upon the 146 com- 
munities which reported to the Southern 
Regional Council in 1954 and which re- 
sponded to the writer’s questionnaire in 
late 1959. In this table, law enforcement 
officers include the following categories: 
Uniformed patrolmen, detectives- _plain- 
clothesmen, Sheriff's deputies, and _police- 
women. It does not include schoolguards. 





fermed policemen can be attributed to 
just 5 of the larger Southern cities—Jack- 
sonville (growing from 14 officers to 27), 
Miami (from 55 to 76), Atlanta (16 to 
27), New Orleans (6 to 28), and Mo- 
bile (2 to 12). The rest of the cities 
remained essentially stationary (although 
the number of communities which added 
Negro uniformed police exceeded the 
number which dropped them.) Often, 
not more than one colored officer was 
added or dropped, although a sharp de- 
cline was registered by Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, which in 1954 had employed 4 
Negro policemen (and 3 Negro police- 
women). In 1959, there were no col- 
ored law enforcement officers in that 
city of racial strife. 


A similarly static picture is provided in 
an examination of the use of Negro 
plainclothesmen and detectives. Between 
1954 and 1959, there was a net increase 
in the thirteen states of only 31 men— 


which was almost the number of colored 
plainclothesmen added during those five 
years in New Orleans, Miami, Atlanta, 
and Dallas. Several cities such as Tampa, 
West Palm Beach, and Oklahoma City 
actually dropped some or all of their 
colored plainclothesmen but at the same 
time enlarged the number of Negro uni- 
formed policemen. In police circles, non- 
uniformed investigators have higher status 
than the uniformed patrolmen. The for- 
mer often receive higher pay and have 
more mobility and independence. Few 
Negroes are placed in these positions even 
though their usefulness is beyond question 
in the larger Southern cities. Some of- 
ficials rationalize their exclusion policies 
by claiming that Negro investigators are 
incompetent and only white detectives can 
do the job. (“There have been more ar- 
rests for moonshine whiskey and Bolita 
made by two white detectives in the past 
year than by all of the negro [sic] po 
lice combined, and this done on their 
own time just to show them that it could 


be done.” ) 


While the sheriff's deputies made 
slight gains (13) between 1954 and 1959, 
the number of Negro policewomen ac- 
tually decreased from 25 to 14. How- 
ever,’some cf the cities which cut the 
number of colored policewomen decided 
to hire an even larger corps of Negro 
schoolguards. (e.g., Greenville, Mississip- 
pi; San Antonio, and Norfolk.) Actually, 
the five years following 1954 may be 
considered as The Years of the Colored 
Schoolguard, since their ranks increased 
four fold in the reporting cities, from 82 
to 338.2 The overwhelming majority of 
cities using them in 1954 expanded their 





*This figure may be even larger, since in 
some Southern communities, the school- 
guards may be employed by some agency 
other than the police department. 
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complement in the later period. Further- 
more, nearly fifty of the cities which 
had hired them by 1959 did not report 
having employed them in 1954. 


While the proportionate increases in 
the Negro schoolguards are impressive, it 
must be remembered that in 1954 there 
had been a very low base of only 82. 
although they perform 


valuable contributions, they do not func- 


Furthermore, 


tion basically as law enforcement officers 
—they are actually traffic monitors. They 
have only part-time, circumscribed duties 
and limited powers. For these reasons, 
their expansion, while desirable, is not as 
important as numerical gains among the 
And quite possibly in 
some communities, the schoolguards were 


colored police. 


hired as part of a device to avoid employ- 
ing Negro patrolmen. 


As recently as 1944, Gunnar Myrdal 
observed in the American Dilemma that 
in those states with the largest propor- 
tions of colored people—Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, there was not even one Negro po- 
liceman.’ A decade and a half later, all 
of these states reported at least a handful 
of colored law enforcement officers; and 
Atlanta and New Orleans are among the 
Southern cities which currently employ 
substantial numbers of Negroes. Florida 
continues to be the state which employs 
the largest number and Miami has the 
largest complement of colored law en- 
forcement officers (85) of any Southern 
community. 


Of the Southern police departments 
employing Negro police in 1959, 57 also 
reported statistics in the Southern Re- 
gional Council’s 1949 survey, and these 


*Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma 
(New York), 1944), p. 543. 


data permit a ten year comparison which 
is presented in Table II. Since these 
communities have had at least a decade 
of experience with Negro officers, ample 
time should have elapsed for overcoming 
the whites’ initial fears. Understandably, 
caution should have dictated that relative- 
ly few appointments would be made in 
the early period in order to allow white 
and Negro citizens to accommodate them- 
selves to this significant departure from 
Southern tradition. However, the later 
period (1954-1959) should have been 
one of substantial growth. Instead, Table 
II presents a static tableau of many 
Southern cities having years of experience 
with Negro policemen—but little inclined 
to see these personnel grow in number. 
In this ten year longitudinal view, the 
57 communities had a net increase of 119 
uniformed and plainclothes men during 
the first five year period and an increase 
of only 85 during the second five year 
period. It will be observed that during 
the decade, nearly two-thirds of the net 
gain was registered by just five cities— 
Miami, Atlanta, Houston, Richmond, and 
Nashville. Between 1949 and 1959, al- 
most one-third of the 57 cities either cut 
their Negro complement or kept it at the 
same level; another one-third of the cities 
added only one or two men. 


How many Negro policemen should a 
Southern city reasonably be expected to 
employ? The answer depends upon 
many factors, two of which are the size 
of the city and the size of the Negro 
population. Nationally, larger cities use 
more policemen per thousand population 
than do smaller cities, but in the South 
this pattern prevails only approximately. 
According to the F.B.I.’s Uniform Crime 
Reports,‘ in the nation as a whole there 





‘Uniform Crime Reports, 1958, p. 99. 
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were about 1.65 policemen for every 1000 
inhabitants. In ‘the South Atlantic 
states the number was also about 1.65; in 
the East South Central states and the 
West South Central states, the number 
was 1.2 and 1.1 respectively. While 
these are “average figures” and “are not 
intended to serve as suggested police 
strength for any particular community,” 
these data may be used to give a rough 
estimate of the number of Negro police- 
men which the Southern region might 
have employed if race had not been a 
barrier. It must be remembered that in 
the Southern cities to be considered, the 
Negro policemen are usually assigned ex- 
clusively to Negro neighborhoods. But 
the ratios of Negro police employed per 
one thousand Negro population should 
not be interpreted as the measure of total 
law enforcement coverage in these com- 
munities, since white officers also patrol 
these neighborhoods to some extent. To 
the degree that race is a barrier, whites 
get the police jobs which should go to 
qualified Negroes, and colored areas 
sometimes receive insufficient protection. 


Table II presents the number of Negro 
police officers to every one thousand Ne- 
gro inhabitants in the 57 cities. In 1949, 
only 9 cities had a ratio of more than 
.75. Thirty-one of the cities had a ratio 
of less than .35 in 1949—which means 
that there was less than 1 Negro police- 
man for every 3,000 Negroes. Some of 
the largest cities had the lowest ratios 
eg. Nashville, Dallas, Norfolk, Rich- 
mond, and Atlanta). Caution is under- 
standable in the face of innovation and 
these communities had just hired their 
first colored patrolmen from one to three 
years before. On the other hand, Knox- 
ville, Austin, Houston, and Tampa had 
low ratios, and these communities had 
been pioneers in the use of Negro police, 


having hired them prior to 1921.° 


A decade later in 1959 the situation 
had improved, but only slightly. In these 
57 cities in 1949 there had been one 
Negro policeman for about every 4,000 
colored people; in 1959 there was one for 
perhaps every 3,400. But only 3 cities 
had ratios of over .75 and 38 cities had 
ratios of less than .35. It has already 
been observed that during the decade, 
Miami, Atlanta, Houston, Richmond, and 
Nashville accounted for most of the nu- 
merical increases in Negro lawmen. Nev- 
ertheless, viewed in terms of ratios per 
1000 Negro population, all of these cities 
except Miami had ratios of less than .35. 


It may be suggested by some that the 
present writer's 1959 Negro population 
estimates are too high, thus causing a de- 
flation in the ratios. For purposes of 
comparison, Table II also presents 1959 
police data with the 1950 census as popu- 
lation base. ‘These figures are certainly 
unrealistically low but they are not with- 
out interest. They still indicate a severe 
underemployment of Negro police. Fif- 
teen cities, according to these data, would 
have ratios of over .75, while over twenty 
cities would have ratios of under .35. 


Tables I and II clearly indicate that 
Negroes serve Southern police depart- 
ments only in token numbers. For many 
cities, after the initial complement was 
hired, there was little net increase in the 
succeeding years. The colored officers 
were usually recruited as a result of cam- 
paigns by local Negro civic organizations 
and biracial associations.’ Once the col- 


5Monroe N. Work, ed., Negro Year Book, 
1921-22 (Tuskegee, 1922), p. 47. Also Ne- 
gro Year Book, 1925-26, p. 58. 

*Elliott M. Rudwick, “The Negro Police- 
man in the South”, Journal of Crimi 
Law, Criminology and Police Science, 51: 
273-276, July-August 1960. 
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TABLE II 


Law Enforcement 
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Negro Law Enforcement Officers 








Offcers* per 1000 Negro Inhabitants 
City 1949 1954 1959 1949? 1959° 1959¢ 

Dothan, Alabama ] 1 2 13 an 19 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 2 2 2 39 39 35 
Little Rock, Arkansas 6 4 5 .26 a 16 
Clearwater, Florida 2 3 3 .69 1.03 39 
Cocoa, Florida ] 2 2 48 95 
Dania, Florida ] 1 2 48 .96 os 
Daytona Beach, Florida 5 10.5 7 57 .80 54 
Deland, Florida 2 l 0 .92 .00 .00 
Fort Meyers, Florida 2 2 2 54 54 .30 
Gainesville, Florida 2 2 2 34 34 .28 
Key West, Florida 2 3 + .68 1.40 .69 
Melbourne, Florida 1 1 2 91 1.80 32 
Miami, Florida 30 58 85 BY 2.10 .70 
Sanford, Florida 1 1 l m 4 A? 10 
St. Petersburg, Florida 4 + 8 .29 57 .32 
Tampa, Florida 6 10 13 ae .48 as 
West Palm Beach, Florida + 9 12 31 94 65 
Atlanta, Georgia 6 16 31 .05 .26 BS i 
Macon, Georgia 2 4+ 4 .07 14 11 
Savannah, Georgia 12 12 16 25 33 .28 
Lexington, Kentucky 3 7 8 22 59 50 
Louisville, Kentucky 34 32 37 59 64 57 
Owensboro, Kentucky 2 2 l 79 40 .26 
Gulfport, Mississippi 2 2 2 46 46 32 
Ahoskie, North Carolina 1 i 2 .66 1.30 i 
Asheville, North Carolina 2 3 3 16 24 22 
Charlotte, North Carolina 10 8 10 27 .27 a 
Durham, North Carolina 8 12 1] 31 42 .34 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 2 4 + 45 31 22 
Gastonia, North Carolina 5 5 5 1.04 1.04 66 
Greensboro, North Carolina 5 9 8 .26 42 26 
High Point, North Carolina 4 8 8 48 .97 81 
Raleigh, North Carolina 4 5 6 22 .34 .26 
Winston-Salem, N. C. ‘4 14 12 19 33 26 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 12 14 16 7 .76 57 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 14 20 18 82 1.05 68 
Columbia, South Carolina 2 4 4 06 13 10 
Conway, South Carolina 2 2 2 93 93 .70 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 7 8 10 18 25 2 
Knoxville, Tennessee 7 9 10 37 52 49 
Nashville, Tennessee 6 16 19 1 35 33 
Austin Texas 6 6 9 34 51 34 
Beaumont, Texas 2 Z 5 .07 18 14 
Corpus Christie, Texas 2 1 3 .28 42 17 
Dallas, Texas 4 4 6 .07 1 07 
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TABLE II (Continued) 


Necro Law EnNFrorcEMENT OFFICERS IN 57 SouTHERN CittEs, 1949-59 











Law Enforcement Negro Law Enforcement Officers 
Officers* per 1000 Negro Inhabitants 
City 1949 1954 1959 1949? 1959° 1959* 

El Paso, Texas 4+ + 2 1.28 .64 29 
Galveston, Texas 15 15 16 85 91 82 
Houston, Texas 17 26 35 14 .28 18 
Port Arthur, Texas 10 6 5 ta 36 32 
San Antonio, Texas 11 12 12 38 42 .29 
Cape Charles, Virginia ] 1 0 1.30 .00 .00 
Newport News, Virginia 5 6 9 at 49 18 
Norfolk, Virginia 9 10 8 14 13 .09 
Petersburg, Virginia 1 ] ] .07 .07 .06 
Portsmouth, Virginia 1 2 1 .03 .03 .03 
Richmond, Virginia 7 21 21 10 .29 ae 
Roanoke, Virginia 6 3 + 41 ae .24 


Total 332 451 536 








In this table the following categories are included as law enforcement officers: Uni- 
formed officers, Detective-Plainsclothesmen, and Policewomen. 


*Since the Southern Regional Council in late 1949 published the data upon which 
these figures are based, the present writer decided to use the 1950 census material as the 
source for the Negro population data. 


*The population base for the 1959 police information was also the 1950 census. Obvi- 
ously the nation has grown substantially since 1950, and because no adjustment for the 
increase was made in this decimal column, the ratios presented are inflated. 


‘This decimal column attempts to make some allowances for population increases since 
1950 and relies upon Sales Management population estimates of January 1, 1959. (See the 
volume of May 10, 1959). The present writer estimated the Negro population at that time 
by taking the same percentage of nonwhites living in the selected Southern cities at the 
time of the 1950 census, and:applying it to the Sales Management figures. This method 
has shortcomings, and in not taking into account possible over-average Negro outmigration, 
it may have produced Negro populaticn data which are on the high side. If such is the 
case, the ratios in this column are deflated. Despite this, it seemed more desirable to present 
these estimates than to rely exclusively on out-of-date 1950 census material as a population 
base for 1959 Negro police statistics. Unfortunately, Sales Management published no infor- 
mation on three of the fifty-seven Southern cities in Table II—Cocoa, Florida; Dania, Flog- 
ida; and Ahoskie, North Carolina. All three of these cities had 1950 populations of less 
than 5,000. 


5Of the ten law enforcement officers in Daytona Beach, Florida in 1954, three were part- 
time policewomen. 
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ored officers were hired, the organized lo- 
cal pressures often subsided out of a sense 
of fear of hurting the opportunities of the 
new patrolmen. Without the continuing 
pressure, a static situation developed. 


The above comments are not intended 
to deprecate the efforts of those who 
broke down the barriers so that even the 
token Negro policemen might be em- 
ployed. As a matter of fact, if consider- 
ation is restricted only to the number of 
Southern cities which employ Negro law 
enforcement officers, tremendous strides 
have been made since the end of World 
War II. In 1945, the Southern Regional 
Council listed 29 agencies employing Ne- 
groes, and in 1954, there were 165 agen- 





















cies." In late 1959, the present writer 
queried all Southern cities above 10,000 
population (1950 census) which were not 
respondents in the 1954 Southern Re- 
gional Council survey. Of over 180 ci- 
ties receiving questionnaires, 51 commu- 
nities reported the employment of 67 Ne- 
gro policemen, 3 policewomen, and 40 
schoolguards. This means that there are 
at least 200 Southern communities which 
currently employ Negro police. The task 
for the 1960’s should be the generation 
of sufficient pressure so that the number 
of Negro law enforcement officers in these 


cities will be increased to the point of 
being equitably related to the size of the 


Negro population. 
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Racism Within Organized Labor: A Report of 
Five Years of the AFL-CIO, 1955-1960* 





Hersert Hitt 
Labor Secretary of the NAACP 


The elimination of racism within 
trade unions was one of the major goals 
for organized labor announced at the mer- 
ger convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations in December, 1955. 
This was welcomed by many civil rights 
agencies and especially by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People which offered its full support 
to the labor movement. 


Today, five years after the AFL-CIO 
merger, the national labor organization 
has failed to eliminate the broad pattern 
of racial discrimination and segregation 
in many important affiliated unions. 
Trade union activity in the civil rights 
field since the merger has not been 
marked by a systematic and coordinated 
effort by the national labor federation to 
eliminate discrimination and segregation 
within local unions. This is especially 
true of the craft unions in the building 
and construction trades where the tradi- 
tional anti-Negro practices basically re- 
main in effect. 


Efforts to eliminate discriminatory 
practices within trade unions have been 
piecemeal and inadequate and usually the 
result of protest by civil rights agencies 
acting on behalf of Negro workers. The 
National AFL-CIO has repeatedly re- 


fused to take action on its own initiative. 





*This article is based upon a report made 
at the Annual Meeting of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 


People on January 3, 1961, in New York 
City. 
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In too many cases years have elapsed be- 
tween the filing of a complaint by an 
agerieved worker and acknowledgment 
and investigation by the Federation, if in- 
deed there is any action at all. 


Discriminatory racial practices by trade 
unions are not simply isolated or occasion- 
al expressions of local bias against col- 
ored workers, but rather, as the record 
indicates, a continuation of the institu- 
tionalized pattern of anti-Negro employ- 
ment practices that is traditional with 
large sections of organized labor and in- 
dustrial management. 


The pattern of union responsibility for 
job discrimination against Negroes is not 
limited to any one area of the country 
or to some few industries or union juris- 
dictions but involves many unions in a 
wide variety of occupations in manufac- 
turing industries, skilled crafts, railroads 
and maritime trades as for example, the 
Seafarers International Union which oper- 
ates union-controlled hiring halls on Great 
Lakes ports such as Duluth, Chicago, De- 
troit, Cleveland and Buffalo. As a sys- 
tematic practice this union will dispatch 
only Negro workers for menial jobs as 
messmen in the galley departments of 
ships operating under S.I.U. collective 
bargaining agreements. Over the years 
Negro members of the Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union have repeatedly protested 
this practice, but to no avail as the 
union continues discriminatory job assign- 
ments in its hiring halls. 


On occasion one or two Negroes have 
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admitted into an all-white local 


union as a token compliance with a state 


been 


or municipal fair employment practice 
law as with the International brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers in Cleveland; the 
Bricklayers in Milwaukee and the Rail- 
way Clerks in Minneapolis, but this is es- 
sentially a limited and strategic adjust- 
ment to community pressure and repre- 
sents very dubious “progress.” 


Certainly the token admission of a 
few Negroes into an electrical workers 
union in Cleveland can no more be re- 
garded as integration than can the token 
admission of two or three Negro children 
into a Southern public school. There are 
also many instances where unions have 
removed the “lily-white” exclusion clause 
from their constitutions as public relations 
gestures but continued to exclude Negroes 
from membership by tacit consent. 


As long as union membership remains 
a condition of employment in the build- 
ing trades, on the railroads and elsewhere 
and qualified Negroes are barred from 
union membership solely because of their 
color, then trade union discrimination is 
the decisive factor in determining whether 
Negro workers in a given industry shall 
have an opportunity to earn a living for 
themselves and their families. This is es- 
pecially true in the construction industry 
where AFL-CIO building trades unions 
exercise a high degree of control over ac- 
cess to employment. 


AFL-CIO affiliated unions are today 
guilty of discriminatory racial practices in 
four categories: outright exclusion of Ne- 
groes, segregated locals, separate racial se- 
niority lines in collective bargaining agree- 
ments and exclusion of Negroes from 
training programs 


apprenticeship con- 


trolled by labor unions. 
As for the Federation’s Civil Rights 
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Department, its performance would seem: 
to indicate that its major function is to 
create a “liberal” public relations image 
rather than to attack the broad pattern of 
anti-Negro practices within affiliated 
unions. The Civil Rights Committee of 
the AFL-CIO is the only standing com- 
mittee in the Federation whose chairman 
is not a member of the Federation’s 
Executive Council and/or the president 
of an international union. The rigid pro- 
tocol of the national labor federation in- 
dicates that such a person is not in a 
position to impose a policy upon an inter- 
national or local union but must confine 
himself to issuing declarations and to 
exercising such persuasion as he can mus- 
ter. More often than not, his efforts are 
fruitless. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN THE SOUTH 


The threat of several local unions in 
the South to organize a Southern Federa- 
tion of Labor has clearly not materialized. 
However, one is forced to note that the 
White Citizens Councils began taking 
control of some local AFL-CIO afhliates 
soon after the Supreme Court decision of 
1954 in the school segregation cases. Be- 
cause the national leadership of organized 
labor has made it a practice to avoid as 
much internal conflict on racial issues as 
possible, the Ku Klux Klan and White 
Citizens Council forces, especially in Ala- 
bama, have moved into many local unions 
and made them, in effect, virtual exten- 
sions of segregationist organizations. 


As a result, Negro workers throughout 
the South are experiencing an acute sense 
of alienation and rejection from organized 
labor. This becomes increasingly evident 
in an analysis of Negro voting behavior 
in union certification elections conducted 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 
Although it is not possible to get an of- 
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ficial breakdown of election results by 
Board regions, election results are known 
and are discussed in union circles. 


At the South Wire Company, Carroll- 
ton, Georgia, hundred 
workers were involved, the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers Union 
recently lost an NLRB election by eight 
votes. It has been stated by the union 
organizers that the decisive vote was cast 
by the forty-five Negroes in the election 
who voted against the IBEW. 


where _ several 


Early in 1960 an election was held in 
Aiken, South Carolina at the Savannah 
River Atomic Energy Project with seven- 
teen unions of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO seeking certifica- 
tion by the NLRB as bargaining agent. 
Thirty-one hundred workers were in- 
volved. Six hundred of these were Ne- 
groes. It was stated by union organizers 
that the six hundred Negroes voted al- 
most as a solid bloc against the union 
and the election was lost. 


The active recruitment of trade union 
members for White Citizens Councils, Ku 
Klux Klan and other segregationist or- 
ganizations accounts for much of the loss 
of influence that the AFL-CIO has suf- 
ered among Negro workers throughout the 
South. News of this activity has come 
not alone through word of mouth but 
frequently from newspaper advertising in 
local communities plainly to be seen by 
Negro workers themselves. 


In a number of localities such as Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, public notices have ap- 
peared stating that the Ku Klux Klan 
or the White Citizens Council will hold 
a meeting in a union hall. Newspapers 
have also printed reports and pictures of 
union officials speaking at such meetings 
and the point has not been lost on the 


Negro worker. Moreover, they are 
aware that the National AFL-CIO has 
permitted its civil rights declarations to 
be ignored by many affliated unions. 


The correction of this mutually damag- 
ing situation would seem to demand ac- 
tion directly by the AFL-CIO leadership 
and by the international unions involved. 
At the very least what is required is that 
AFL-CIO members and local affiliates not 
be active participants in segregationist at- 
tacks upon the Negro’s struggle for basic 
citizenship rights. 


SEGREGATED Locat Unions 


The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks which maintains many segre- 
gated local lodges in Northern as well as 
Southern cities is among the important 
international unions which maintain a 
broad national pattern of segregation. In 
the Brotherhood the existence of more 
than 150 segregated all-Negro locals with 
separate racial seniority rosters limits job 
mobility and violates the seniority rights 
of thousands of Negro union members. 


This union has persisted in its racist 
practices despite repeated protests from 
Negro workers and community organiza- 
tions. On April 30, 1957, the New 
York State Commission Against Discrimi- 
nation ordered the merger of the “lily- 
white” George M. Harrison Lodge (783) 
and the all-Negro Friendship Lodge 
(6118). The white union refused to 
comply and the local lodges remain segre- 
gated to this day. Similar situations exist 
in Chicago where Negro workers are in 
segregated local lodge 6132 and in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, where they are in local 6257. 
In East St. Louis and St. Louis there 
are 14 all-colored lodges and 14 all-white 
lodges which function through segregated 


joint councils. 
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The practice of segregation is so well 
institutionalized in this union that the de- 
signation of the Negro lodges all over the 
country begins with the numeral “6.” It 
is ironic to note that the president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, George M. Harrison, is a 
member of the Civil Rights Committee of 
the AFL-CIO Federation Vice 


President. 


and a 


The Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
of America maintains segregated locals in 
Florida 


Recently 


California, and in many other 


states. Negro workers filed 
charges jointly against this union and the 
Railroad with the 


Fair Employment Practices Commission. 


Santa Fe Caliornia 
The Commission has announced that it 
will conduct a public hearing on January 
9 on complaints that the company and 
the union have acted in collusion to dis- 
criminate against Negro workers. 


In Jacksonville, Florida, Negro workers 
employed on the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad belong to Local 690, a segre- 
gated all-Negro unit, while white workers 
employed on the same line hold member- 
ship in Local 509, an all-white unit of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen. In 
addition the white local prevents the all- 
colored local from participating in nego- 
tiations with management and insists that 
it “represents” the colored local. Similar 
practices occur in other cities where this 
union operates segregated locals. 


Racially segregated locals are today 
characteristic of many building trades 
unions in the North as well as in the 
South. The United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners is quite typical of 
building trades unions in its treatment of 
the Negro worker. This union, for over 


a half-century has been among the most 
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important of all the building trades 
unions, and, with very few exceptions, 
organizes Negroes and whites into separate 
locals insofar as it permits Negroes to 
join the union at all. In the South 
there seems to be no exception to this 
rule and it is most often followed in Nor- 
thern cities as well. 


The white locals are in control of the 
union hiring hall and, because of fre- 
quent arrangements with municipal and 
county political machines, all hiring for 
major public as well as private construc- 
tion projects is done through the “lily- 
white” union hiring hall. In many in- 
stances, the white local will import white 
workers from other cities rather than al- 
low local Negro members to share in 
attractive work opportunities. 

Quite frequently Negroes are excluded 
altogether from work in white neighbor- 
hoods. This means that Negro carpen- 
ters are restricted to marginal maintenance 
and repair work within the Negro com- 
munity and that they seldom are permit: 
ted to work on the larger construction 
projects. The same practices are true 
for other building trades unions in many 
cities throughout the country. 


The Hod Carriers, Building and Com 
mon Laborers Union is currently defen- 
dant in a suit brought by Negro con- 
struction workers in Chicago, charging 
that the Hod Carriers Union bars them 
from desirable jobs within this union's 
jurisdiction. In other cities Negro work- 
ers charge that white locals controlling 
job assignments in federal construction 
projects refuse to accept “travelling cards’ 
issued by colored locals. 


The International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers has 


agreed not to issue any new charters to 
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segregated local unions and has indicated 
that action will be taken to merge segre- 
gated locals wherever possible, as well as 
to eliminate separate racial seniority lines 
in collective bargaining agreements. This 
occurred after representatives of the 
NAACP appeared before the Union’s 
General Executive Board and made a 
presentation on behalf of Negro union 
members. 


Unfortunately, the United Papermak- 
ers and Paperworkers Union refused the 
request of the NAACP Executive Secre- 
tary to confer with the Executive Board 
of the Papermakers Union regarding the 
matter of segregated locals and separate 
racial seniority lines in union contracts. 


On the positive side we note that the 
American Federation of Musicians has 
merged segregated locals in some 16 cities 
and that the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union with the requested as- 
sistance of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
merged separate white and Negro sections 
of the Atlanta local into one unit. 


RacraL Fxciusion PRACTICES 


Today in virtually every large urban cen- 
terin the United States Negro workers are 
denied employment in the major industrial 
and residential construction projects be- 
cause they are, with some few exceptions, 
barred from membership in the building 
trades craft unions. ‘This includes the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, the Operating Engineers, Iron 
and Structural Steel Workers, Plumbers 
and Pipe Fitters Union, Plasterers and 
Lathers, the Sheet Metal Workers Union, 
the Boiler Makers, etc. 


The basic fact of craft unions in the 
building trades industry is that they con- 
trol access to employment by virtue of 


their rigid control of the hiring process. 
In this industry unions perform certain 
managerial functions, especially the as- 
signment of union members to jobs. The 
refusal to admit Negroes into membership 
simply denies Negro workers opportuni- 
ties to secure employment. 


This is true in many cities across the 
country such as Terre Haute, Indiana, 
Washington, D.C., St. Louis, Mo., Dallas, 
Texas; Cleveland, Ohio, East St. Louis, 
Ill., and Dade County, Florida, ete. (Chi- 
cago, Ill., appears to be a partial excep- 
tion, perhaps because of the Negro’s ef- 
fective use of his growing political pow- 
er.) Because the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has done little to enforce the 
anti-closed shop provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, building trades unions affilia- 
ted to the AFL-CIO in most instances are 
closed unions operating closed shops. 


Local 26 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers in Washing- 
ton, D.C. is a typical example of how 
union power is used to completely exclude 
Negro workers from securing employment 
in vast federal construction projects. For 
many years Negro workers have been at- 
tempting to secure admission into Local 
26, which controls all hiring for electrical 
installation work in the Nation’s capital. 
They have filed complaints with the 
President’s Committee on Government 
Contracts which over three years ago 
brought this matter to the attention of 
the National AFL-CIO. 


As of January 1, 1960, there were still 
no Negroes admitted into membership in 
Local 26. 


Department threatened action and as a 


However, after the Justice 


concession to pressure from other govern- 
ment agencies and to protests from Negro 


civil rights organizations, one Negro elec- 
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trician, James Holland, was reluctantly 
permitted by the union to work in a 
government installation. 

Soon after the merger in 1955 two 
international unions were admitted into 
the Federation with “lily-white” exclusion 
clauses in their constitutions although 
this action was clearly in violation of the 
policies announced at the time of the 
merger agreement between the AFL and 
the CIO. They were the International 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 

Since then the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen has removed the “Caucasian 
Only Clause” from its constitution but in 
November, 1958, the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen suc- 
cessfully defended its exclusion of Ne- 
groes from union membership in a suit 
brought by Negro firemen in the Federal 
District Court in Cincinnati, Ohio. De- 
spite many appeals the National AFL- 
CIO refused to intervene or make any 
public comment and this union continues 
to exclude all Negroes from membership. 

For almost a generation qualified Ne- 
gro plumbers have been attacking the 
racial exclusion practices of the Plumb- 
ers Union (United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada, AFL-CIO). On De- 
cember 4, 1958, Frank T. Lyerson sub- 
mitted an affidavit to the AFL-CIO Civil 
Rights Department charging that Local 
630 of the Plumbers Union in East St. 
Louis, Illinois refused membership to him 
and other qualified Negroes. Although 
Local 630 limits membership to white 
persons exclusively, the National AFL- 
CIO has not taken any action on this or 
on other complaints against the Plumb- 


ers Union. 
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The practices of other building trades 
unions in the St. Louis-East St. Louis 
area are typical of the racial exclusion 
practices of many old-line craft unions. 
At the present time qualified Negro work- 
ers are barred from securing employment 
in the large harbor improvement project 
in St. Louis, as well as in the vast feder- 
ally-financed construction programs in 
East St. Louis because of the exclusionist 
practices of unions affiliated to the Build- 
ing Trades Council of the AFL-CIO. 


Local 309 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, 
in East St. Louis is an all-white local 
and has consistently refused to admit 
qualified Negroes, including Jethro Smith 
who filed an affidavit with the National 
AFL-CIO. Henry Densmore filed a simi- 
lar affidavit against the Operative Plas- 
terers and Cement Masons Association, 
Local 90, which also maintains a rigid 
policy of excluding Negroes from mem- 


bership. 


Negro firemen for the first time were 
admitted into the International Fire Fight- 
ers Association, AFL-CIO, Local 734 in 
Baltimore, Maryland, during 1959. This 
occurred after action by the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People in support of Negro firemen who 
filed a complaint with the Baltimore Fair 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
against the union. However, Negro fire- 
men who applied for admission into the 
Fire Fighters Union in Washington, D.C. 
during November, 1960, were refused ad- 
mission into the “lily-white” Association 
of Fire Fighters in the Nation’s capital. 


At its 1958 convention, the National 
Transport Association amended its con- 
stitution to admit Negroes and since then 
has enrolled some Negro workers within 
its jurisdiction in several states. 
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SEPARATE Racrat Senrorirry Lines IN 


CoLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS 


Many major unions afhliated to the 
AFL-CIO have negotiated into their col- 
lective bargaining agreements separate 
lines of seniority promotion. These limit 
Negro employment to unskilled or menial 
labor classifications which deny Negro 
workers equal seniority and other rights 
and prevent them from developing job 
skills which permit employment in more 
desirable classifications. 


Although some few isolated actions can 
be reported as having eliminated separate 
seniority lines such as that of the United 
Automobile Workers of America at the 
General Motors Fisher Body plant in St. 
Louis, Missouri CUAW Local 25), the 
action of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers Union at the Magnolia Refining 
Corp., Beaumont, Texas, and at the Phil- 
lips Petroleum Corporation in Kansas 
City, Missouri, as well as the limited ac- 
tion by the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica in response to a law suit filed by 
Negro members at the Sheffield Steel 
Company in Houston, Texas, the pattern 
of such discrimination remains practically 
intact in Southern industrial operations 
where trade unions hold collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 


At present, many thousands of Negro 
workers who are members of AFL-CIO 
unions in southern paper mills, chemical 
plants, pulp works and oil refineries as 
well as steel plants and in the textile in- 
dustry suffer the acute disadvantages of 
separate lines of progression for Negro 
and white workers in union contracts. 

Examples of trade unions that have en- 
tered into collusion with management to 
deny Negro workers equal seniority rights 
in the paper manufacturing and pulp and 


sulphite industry in the South are to be 
found at the Union Bag-Camp Paper 
Corp., Savannah, Georgia, where all the 
Negro workers are limited to membership 
in two segregated locals, Local 601 and 
615, affiliated to the International Broth- 
erhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers. 


All white workers hold membership in 
Local 388 and 435 of the same union 
and Local 408 of the United Papermakers 
and Paperworkers Union. Similar con- 
ditions exist at the Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Bogalusa, Louisiana; Hudson Pulp 
and Paper Company, Palatka, Florida; 
and at International Paper Company 
plants in Mobile, Alabama; Georgetown, 
South Carolina; Moss Point and Natchez, 
Mississippi and Bastrop, Louisiana. 


In these and many other paper mills 
throughout the South these two unions 
hold joint collective bargaining agreements 
and maintain a rigid pattern of racially 
segregated local unions with separate sen- 
iority lines limiting Negro employment 
to laborer classifications. 


At the American Viscose Corporation 
plant in Front Royal, Virginia, where the 
Textile Workers Union is the collective 
bargaining agent, the union has approved 
2 supplemental agreement to the contract 
which limits Negro employees to unskilled 
and menial job classifications that violate 
their basic seniority rights. 


A similar condition exists at the Atlan- 
tic Steel Company plant in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia where after years of protest by Negro 
union members, the United Steelworkers 
Union has only partially eliminated those 
seniority provisions which limit Negroes, 
no matter how well qualified, to common 


laborer classifications. 
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A typical example of how separate se- 
niority lines based on race in collective 
bargaining agreements prevent Negro 
workers from bidding for more desirable 
job occupations is to be found at the 
United States Phosphoric Company in 
Tampa, Florida. Over 200 Negro work 
ers have repeatedly complained to the 
President of the International Chemica! 
Workers Union, AFL-CIO, regarding the 
supplemental agreement to the union con- 
tract which contains rigid promotional 
lines for white and Negro workers limit- 
ing Negro workers to undesirable menial 
job classifications and preventing upgrad- 
ing into production classifications. 

The International Union of Operating 
Engineers, the Lake Charles, (La.) and 
the Galveston (Texas) AFL-CIO Metal 
Trades Councils hold collective bargain- 
ing agreements in several large oil re- 
fineries and chemical plants in the Gulf 
area. These union contracts contain pro- 
visions limiting Negro employment to 
some few menial jobs, a wage differential 
based upon race, and separate lines of 
seniority progression for white and colored 
workers. 


APPRENTICESHIP ‘TRAINING 


The continued exclusion of Negroes 
from apprenticeship training is particu- 
larly disturbing because of rapid techno- 
logical changes in the Nation’s economy. 
Because of the disproportionate concen- 
tration of Negroes in the unskilled sec- 
tions of the labor force there has already 
been a disproportionate displacement of 
Negroes as a_ result of technological 
change. Continued exclusion of Negro 
youth from major apprenticeship training 
programs in the North as well as in the 
South endangers the future economic 
well-being of the entire Negro community. 


It is important to note that in the ten- 
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year period from 1950-1960, in the State 
of New York, the increase of Negro par- 
ticipation in building trades apprentice- 
ship training programs rose only from 
1.5% to 2%. In most of these programs 
the role of the labor union is decisive be- 
cause the trade union usually determines 
who is admitted into the training pro- 
grams and, therefore, who is admitted 
into the union. 


Recent studies clearly indicate that no 
large scale significant advances have been 
made by Negroes into those craft union 
apprenticeship programs which have his- 
torically excluded non-whites.** The rail- 
road craft unions as well as the railroad 
operating brotherhoods remain adamant 
in their opposition to Negro craftsmen 
and bar apprenticeship opportunities to 
Negro youth. 


Almost equally exclusive are the print- 
ing trades unions with exceptions being 
found 
Printing Pressmen Union and the Litho- 


Open access to plumb- 


in some areas of the Assistant 
graphers Union. 
ing and pipe fitting apprenticeships con- 
trolled by the Plumbers Union is a rare 
experience for a young Negro in the 
North as well as in the South. Similarly 
Negro youth are almost completely ex- 
cluded from apprenticeship programs oper- 
ated by the Sheet Metal Workers Union, 
the Ornamental and Structural Iron 
Workers, the Glass Workers, the Tile 
Setters, the Machinists or the Bricklayers 
Union. 


The NAACP secured the admission of 
a Negro for the first time into the Sheet 
Metal apprenticeship training program in 


** Apprentices, Skilled Craftsmen and the 
Negro, New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination, 1960. The Negro Wage- 
Earner and Apprenticeship Training Pro- 
grams, The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 1960. 
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St. Louis, Missouri. In an unusual pro- 
cedure the Association secured certifica- 
tion from the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
of the U.S. Department of Labor for a 
non-union firm owned by a Negro after 
Local 36 of the Sheet Metal Workers 
International Association had refused to 
admit Negro applicants into its appren- 
ticeship training program and had refused 
to permit the participation of the Negro- 
owned company in training programs con- 
ducted by the union. The owner of 
Kennedy and Sons Sheet Metal Shops 
offered to have his employees join Local 
36 of the Sheet Metal Workers Union 
but the membership applications of the 
Negro workers were refused by the all- 


white local affiliate of the AFL-CIO. 


Recent action by the New York State 
Attorney General acting at the request 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People made _pos- 
sible the admission of the first Negro 
into the apprenticeship training program 
operated by the Plumbers Union in the 
State of New York. 


A sustained program of activity by the 
Oregon Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission and the State Apprenticeship 
Council resulted in the admission of Ne- 
groes for the first time into various ap- 
prenticeship programs conducted by 
unions afhliated to the Oregon AFL-CIO 
Building Trades and the Metal Trades 
Councils. These isolated actions, how- 
ever, are completely inadequate as they 
do not eliminate the broad national pat- 
tern of Negro exclusion from apprentice- 
ship training programs. 

Increasingly, apprenticeship and other 
forms of technical training become the 
heart of fair employment practices. The 
continued exclusion of Negro youth from 


such programs, especially those controlled 


by AFL-CIO craft unions in the printing 
industry, the building and metal trades 
and in other craft jurisdictions prevents 
thousands of young persons from realizing 
their human potential and dooms them 
and their families to a marginal economic 
existence. It is in this area that the dis- 
parity between the public relations pro- 
nouncements of the AFL-CIO on civil 
rights and the day-to-day reality for Ne- 


gro workers is most sharply outlined. 


Many traditional sources of Negro em- 
ployment (the Nation’s railroads and mass- 
production industries, for example), are 
rapidly drying up as a result of automation 
and other technological changes in the 
economy. Today the status of the Negro 
wage earner is characterized by drastic 
change and crisis. Thus, the virtual ex- 
clusion of Negroes from apprenticeship 
and other training programs forces them 
to remain as marginal employees in the 
economy. They are the ones who are 
hired last and who can be dispensed with 
easily with the added advantage that their 
displacement can be rationalized in terms 
of lower attainment in craft skills. 


In addition, the appreciable lack of 
skilled Negro craftsmen directly affects 
the economic well-being of the entire Ne- 
gro population as it removes potential 
sources of high income occupations from 
the group. The devices outlined briefly 


in this report operate effectively to con- 
centrate Negro wage earners in those jobs 
which suffer the highest instances of un- 


employment. 


The concentration of unskilled, low- 
paying jobs with a lack of employment 
stability together with other income limi- 
tations such as denial of access to union 


hiring halls in the building trades, and 
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separate racial lines of seniority promo- 
tion in collective bargaining agreements 


Negroes constitute a permanently de- 


pressed economic group in American so- 
all contribute to an explanation of why ciety. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


An Assessment of Negro 
Education 


In a special issue, the Harvard Educa- 
tional Review,’ through a number of ex- 
perts in the field, has presented a keen 
analysis pertaining to the changes in and 
status of Negro education in the United 
States at the present time. This treatment 
of the subject enables those who are and 
should be concerned to view the situation 
as it now is and to consider the next steps 
to be taken if this country is to diminish 
further the gap existing between educa- 
tional opportunities provided for white cit- 
izens and for members of minority groups. 
Attention is focused upon the years fol- 
lowing the Supreme Court Decision of 
1954 outlawing racial segregation in 
the public schools. 


John Morsell analyzes the role of 
the law in the struggle for equality in 
educational opportunity in both the North 
and the South. He depicts the disabil- 
ities suffered by victims of discrimination 
in the schools. Morsell points out the 
devices used by Southern states to evade 
the mandates of the Supreme Court. He 
concludes with a solemn warning that 
federal intervention must prevent a pro- 
tracted period of desegregation activities 
extending possibly to approximately one- 
hundred years. 


Carroll Miller calls attention to the 
discrepancies between the provisions for 
the education of whites and Negroes. 
Documented evidence reveals the extent 
to which Negro children are discrimi- 
nated against in the buildings and equip- 
ment for educational purposes and quality 
of teachers. This deprivation is reflected 
in the decreased utilization of school op- 
portunities by Negro children and the 


John Morsell, “Negro Education (in the 
United States,” Harvard Educational Re- 
view, Vol. 30, No. 3, Summer, 1960. 
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poor showing in tests of academic achieve- 
ment. He places the responsibility for 
the poor quality of education upon the 
local school boards, the federal govern- 
ment and the local citizenry. Calling 
attention to the fact that the effects of 
inferior education are experienced through- 
out the nation, he points the way to- 
ward the establishing of valid goals de- 
signed to promote equality of education- 
al opportunity for all which in turn 
will make for a better country. 

Marvin Wall reviews the changes that 
have taken place since May 17, 1954. 
At the time he wrote, he pointed out 
that four states had completely resisted 
desegregation efforts. Georgia, one of 
these states, has since capitulated. Inter- 
esting is the revelation that more than 
half of the South’s school boards super- 
vise districts that have few or no Negro 
pupils. Although Negroes have bene- 
fited from the litigation in increased ex- 
penditures for education, Wall sees a 
long struggle ahead before much _ real 
progress is made in abolishing segrega- 
tion in the nation’s schools. 

Carl Hansen, Superintendent of Schools 
in the District of Columbia, refuted the 
often repeated claim that desegregating 
schools dilutes the quality of education 
provided. He presents data to demon- 
strate the improvement in achievement 
that has taken place since 1954 in the 
Washington schools. He attributes these 
gains to the more balanced distribution 
of equipment and supplies now possible; 
to the inauguration of the track sys- 
tem; and the inservice training of tea- 
chers. Speaking of the inequities still 
operative in quality of buildings, Hansen 
declares that “far more basic to the ulti- 
mate correction of this type of problem 
is the elimination of ghettos so charac- 
teristic of urban centers, and the spread 
of integrated housing patterns.”* 


Ibid., p. 220. 
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Many persons concerned with the tre- 
mendous waste of potential among chil- 
dren in the lower socio-economic groups 
will find real hope in the account of 
the Demonstration Guidance Project by 
J. Wayne Wrightstone. He tells the 
story of successes attending various ap- 
proaches utilized to provide intensive guid- 
ance, enriched cultural experiences, and 
remedial work for pupils of a given 
junior-senior high school area. This is 
a six year project designed to terminate 
in 1962. Similar projects are underway 
in the District of Columbia and Phil- 
adelphia. 


Closely allied with this project is the 
National Scholarship Service and Fund 
for Negro students. Richard Plaut has 
described the cooperation between the 
project headed by Wrightstone and his 
group. ‘The latter organization has for 
several years sought Negro youths with 
high potential in the South, and through 
financial aid, counseling and remedial or 
developmental programs, made it possible 
for many of these youths to attend 
racially mixed colleges and universities 
outside the Southern region. A signifi- 
cant outcome of these efforts has been 
the realization “that the educational lag 
had no racial basis but happened because 
of cultural and economic deprivation, 
operating equally among all ethnic and 
racial groups.” 


Counselors will find valuable material 
in Dennis Trueblood’s discussion of guid- 
ance of Negro students. He joins 
Wrightstone and Plaut in insisting upon 
the need for the early identification of 
talented children. Trueblood sees the 
process of guidance the same for all per- 
sons, but points out the importance of 
content in the counseling of members 
of minority groups. The elaboration of 
thirteen principles provides specific sug- 
gestions to be followed in meeting the 
needs of culturally deprived children and 
youths. 


The concluding chapter by Stephen 
Wright gives the highlights of the origin 


‘Ibid., p. 274. 


and development of the Negro College. 
In discussing the problems confronting 
this institution, he states that they fall 
into two major types: 

1, Those confronting all American in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

2. Those which are substantially unique 
to the Negro college, either by vir- 
tue of their acute effect upon this 
institution or by virtue of the effort 
of this institution to serve a visible 
minority with complex problems. * 


Wright declares that the future role of 
the Negro College is contingent upon 
its ability to solve these problems, and 
upon the extent that desegregation be- 
comes a reality. 


In order to move forward, it is im- 
portant to determine present status. This 
issue of the Harvard Educational Review 
has made a significant contribution by 
revealing present conditions in Negro ed- 
ucation. The important consideration is 
the extent to which the citizens of the 
United States will use these data for 
developing programs designed to promote 
an improved society in this country. 


Marion THompson WRIGHT 
Professor of Education 
Howard University 


Probing Juvenile Delinquency 


There are few social problems today 
that are more elusive in terms of un- 
derstanding and treatment than those per- 
taining to juvenile delinquency. A great 
deal of time and large amounts of money 
have been expended in efforts to unravel 
the causative factors of this phenomenon 
or to set up programs for the purpose 
of preventing, diminishing or ameliorating 
the effects of anti-social behavior engaged 
in by increasing numbers of young people. 


Sophia Robison* has, in Juvenile De- 
linquency: Its Nature and Control, crit- 


‘Ibid., p. 295. 

*Sophia M. Robison, Juvenile Delinquen- 
cy: Its Nature and Control, New York: 
Henry Holt & Company, 1960, pp. 546. 
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ically analyzed the theories, practices, and 
researches in the field and then presented 
her conclusions from review of the find- 
ings presented. A comparison of activ- 
ities in this nation with those of other 
countries provides challenges to points of 
view which govern efforts in the United 
States to handle the difficulties inherent 
in offenses against the law by our young- 
er citizens. 


Social scientists here have to meet the 
challenge of determining what constitutes 
delinquent behavior. Then follows the 
need to consider an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to the search of the etiological 
factors involved. Robison presents mater- 
ial on the contributions made through 
several of these approaches: classical, neo- 
classical, and clinical; psychological, an- 
thropological and sociological. The last 
mentioned is considered in several chap- 
ters dealing with ecology, role and class; 
family centered research; the gang, and 
the school and the mass media. 


A critical review of researches point 
up the shortcomings of some of the 
most ambitious efforts in the field such 
as those engaged in by Eleanor and 
Sheldon Glueck. One is almost com- 
pelled to infer that we know very little 
about the causes of socially deviant be- 
havior. A logical sequitur in little prog- 
ress has been possible in valid treatment 
programs. 


Still, the author has described the 
various types of efforts which have been 
made in the direction of treatment. An 
opportunity is presented to evaluate the 
strengths and weaknesses of these ef- 
forts in an attempt to determine the 
most promising procedures for dealing 
with youthful offenders or delinquency 
prone persons. 


In the concluding chapter, the author 
haS’ made provocative suggestions for 
next steps. 


Sophia Robison has performed an im- 
portant and tedious task in her descrip- 
tions of the variables that influence phil- 
osophies and practices in the handling 
of juvenile delinquency. She has pointed 


up the tremendous challenges that con- 
front all concerned with this problem. 
In addition to delineating present condi- 
tions, she has indicated implications of 
the data presented. The author's style is 
lucid and has a vital contribution to make 
to any who will take the time to 
read her book. 


Another recent addition to the liter- 
ature in this area of concern is Under- 
standing Juvenile Delinquency* by Lee 
Steiner. This author corroborates Robi- 
son’s statements concerning the hazy at- 
mosphere surrounding efforts to define 
Juvenile Delinquency; to determine its 
etiology; and to set up constructive pro- 
grams for prevention and treatment. 


Steiner presents a wealth of case ma- 
terial to illustrate the misunderstanding 
and mishandling of many youngsters 
whose psychopathic symptons defy favor- 
able prognoses. In most instances the 
deviant behavior represents the child’s 
attempts to fathom a satisfying way of 
life for him in terms of his cultural 
milieu. The author has some harsh 
statements to make about the examples 
set by people charged with maintaining 
regard for the law and by other people 
who are represented as respectable citi- 
zens. 


Considering the low salaries paid to 
teachers and the comparatively low esteem 
in which they are held, Steiner wonders 
where boards of education expect to find 
the paragons of virtue these public ser- 
vants are supposed to be and who are 
held responsible in large measure for 
developing desirable behavior patterns in 
the youth committed to their care irre- 
spective of the conditions under which 
they live nineteen of the twenty-four 
hours in the day. She wonders how 
these same teachers are to handle chil- 
dren who are emotionally disturbed along 
with thirty or more so-called normal pu- 
pils. 

Since so many delinquents are emotion- 


ally ill, the usual methods of handling 


*Lee R. Steiner, Understanding Juvenile 
Delinquency, Philadelphia: Chilton Comp- 
any, 1960, pp. 199. 
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them will be ineffectual. All too often 
the judges and other persons engaged in 
working with these children are ignorant 
of the conditions under which people 
who do not belong to the middle class 
live. She suggests that the present type 
of juvenile court has outlived its use- 
fulness and that a judge should be re- 
sponsible to a jury of citizens living in 
the neighborhoods from which so many 
of the delinquents come. 


Steiner has written a provocative book. 
The challenges she hurls at all citizens 
merit serious consideration. 


Marion THompson WRIGHT 


Something to Remember 


In Something to Remember, his initial 
collection of poems, eighty-seven year old 
Basil Calvin Hammond is backing into 
the future looking at the past. The 
volume stems from the poetic impulse 
of a man who has walked through the 
world with his eyes open and his heart 
attuned to the enigma of the universe. 
People and things of yesterday often 
re-appear in a glorified light. The writer 
has proceeded on the assumption that 
implicit in the everyday phenomena found 
in one’s own back yard are profound 
lessons of sanity and serenity for our day. 
Here is an attractively-bound little volume 
that sets about to identify man and 
nature and to enhance God’s supremacy 
in the universe. 


There is about Something to Remem- 
ber a Wordsworthian flavor, if but a 
faint one, for of the more than eighty 
poems in this collected volume, a pre- 
ponderance of them are predicated upon 
external nature—spring rain, the robin’s 
song, the glowworm and the milkweed, 
and shadows on the moon. Hammond's 
thinking, however, is infrequently, if 
ever, pushed to the pantheistic extreme. 


External nature, as Hammond views it, 
is neither good nor bad; it is simply 


~ *Basil C. Hammond, Something to Re- 
member. New York: The Exposition Press, 
Inc., 1960. Pp. 87. $3.00. 





impersonal. The orderly pattern of the uni- 
verse and the simplicity and spontane- 
ity of natural things are antidotes against 
the current materialistic way of life. 
They have the most significant and ulti- 
mate value for the human spirit. Im- 
plicit throughout the collection is the 
poet’s sense of identity with an orderly 
world. 


While Hammond's Something to Re- 
member turns upon the human fact and 
the universal truth, a goodly number of 
the poems that comprise it tell their 
own story. “Sailors”, for example, is 
a definition of the situation which sur- 
rounds men who put out to sea with a 
prayer on their lips and faith in their 
hearts for their own security and that of 
their household. 


And implicit in the fourteen-line dit- 
ty, “The Test”, is the underlying phil- 
osophy of the “second-mile”, well known 
in traditional Christianity. Throughout 
perhaps the best piece in the collection, 
“To a Baby”, runs a Popean note of 
God’s revelation to man only that which 
he should know today, never tomorrow. 


Almost everywhere the orthodox stanzic 
arrangement predominates and there ap- 
pears a negligible sprinkling of English 
and Italian sonnets. Be the forms as 
they may, however, the poems are by 
and large formal and didactic and heavy; 
they set about to teach in the Eighteenth 
Century tradition. Few of them even 
approach pungency and intensity and 
majesty; the flashes of sunshine depart 
quickly, but the shadows remain. 


Perhaps a goodly portion of Ham- 
mond’s difficulty lies in the weakness 
inherent in his theory of poetry as 
deduced from his own words: “Poe- 
try is the power to see the world and 
things as they are yet to 
dress them so they are not too hard 
on the eye, or too difficult to swallow. 
It is the stuff of which dreams are 
made.” 


There will be many, however, to quar- 
rel with Hammond's poetic position, for 
obviously poetry is many things to many 
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ople. It is, as he implies rime and 
reality and dreams, but it is more than 
that—much more. 

Just the same, Something to Remember 
is an honest book written from honest 
motives, and for an adequate appraisal 
of it, the reviewer has to consider it for 
what it is rather than for what it was 
perhaps never intended to be. Certainly 
as a criticism of life, Hammond’s new 
volume has established something to re- 
member. 


Joun W. ParRKER 

Professor of English 
Fayetteville State Teachers Col- 
lege 


A Novel on School Desegregation* 


Either as the rise of a man in a small 
Southern town or as the way one school 
district desegregates, Numbers of Our 
Days makes a pretty good story. In fact, 
the novel doing both jobs is interesting. 
It’s just that what happened in Little 
Rock makes the ease of school integration 
in Gray’s Landing, Arkansas, appear whol- 
ly unconvincing, albeit downright attrac- 
tive to those who support the Supreme 
Court conclusions on school desegrega- 
tion. 


Tom Williams, born across the tracks, 
returns from World War II, discharged 
as a captain. Forthwith he marries into 
the town’s first family and steadily, and 
rather rapidly, climbs as head of the 
Compress Company which bales cotton. 
He uses good judgment, has foresight 
and intelligence, works hard, handles 
men well (including a humane race-per- 
sonnel policy), has capital, including 
good risk capital, and starts any way with 
the family cotton gin plant. Therefore, 
*Francis I. Gwaltney, The Numbers of Our 
Days. New York: Random House, 1959. 
Pp. 306. 


just short of a decade he rises to the top. 
And this is the basic plot. 


The desegregation is a large and im- 
portant phase of his rise in that he ac- 
complishes what he stands for and what 
he believes the town should do—send 
the colored children to the same school 
as the white kids—and he is strong 
enough in position in the town to suc- 
ceed. To succeed spectacularly. 


How did Francis Gwaltney view “this 
inter-gration” (as the school superintend- 
ent phrased it) taking place in Gray's 
Landing, Arkansas, at the beginning of 
school year 1954-55? Tom, other major fig- 
ures in the town—Dr. Dobbs Gray, Sam 
Gifford, and “Mr. Felix,” the school 
board president—had reached an under- 
standing that the school system must 
end race segregation. They are all pow- 
erful figures of awesome social and eco- 
nomic status and also four of the five- 
member school board. Opportunity dur- 
ing World War II to think about racial 
injustices in the South led Tom, Dobbs, 
and Sam to their positions on desegre- 
gation. Dobbs predicated his motion “to 
integrate” on the precarious financial 
condition of the school system. Tom had 
to force a unanimous decision on one 
recalcitrant school board member and 
then they all had to fight like hell to 
make it stick. 

The Oak Street people, the towns- 
people of substance and position, put over 
“They 


were all in station wagons, their children 


integration when school opened. 


were all rather elegantly dressed, and 
they all brought with them a racially 
mixed group. The children of family 
servants, acustomed to being in the com- 
pany of the whites with whom they 
rode, tumbled out of the station wagons 


ready for play. The children of the 
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sharecroppers knew better than to cross 
anybody. Just anybody.” So registra- 
tion worked that day. 


Although town sentiment was against 
integration—what with the usual attitude 
of the American Legion, T. H. Brooks 
on the school board, and the Gray’s Land- 
ing normal complement of white sup- 
remacists— the change might have taken 
place with little or no furor except for 
(1) the newspapermen with a story on 
the first public school in the South to 
integrate, (2) an out-of-stater, a Texan 
vowing to break up the integration with 
goons (“ex-cops and jailbirds,” America- 
Firsters, German Bundists, etc.). The 
way Tom and his crowd whipped the 
goons and shipped them out of town, 
if it isn’t pure melodrama, is heart-warm- 
ing reading for those who support inte- 
gration. 


After the goons left, Tom, Mr. Felix, 
Sam Gifford, Dobbs (Dr. Gray), other 
whites, and the Negroes face a rabble 
of American Legion caps and white pil- 
low slips lighting a cross and bent on 
arson or some other form of murder. 
Tom cowed the mob by psychologically 
whipping the leader. 


Tom of course is the principal charac- 
ter. But an interesting figure of rela- 
tively subordinate plot status is the Ne- 
gro minister. Leo is courageous, intelli- 
gent, trained, and skillful. Gwaltney 
appears to underline Leo’s error: he fails 
to trust Tom—to Leo, no white is to be 
trusted. Tom and the author condemn 
him for this, and the friendship of ‘Tom 
and Leo is strained. 


The novel is a gem of an advertise- 
ment for the national distilleries, for 
liquor flows like water. The tradition 
of the Southern bourbon as a favorite is 
upheld, but scotch is making inroads, 





and occasionally we read of a martini 
or a beer drinker. In addition to the 
liquor, and often hand in hand, is a 
healthy respect for and use of vigorous 
sexual workouts whether in bed or out, 
including Joe Clutts and his Negro wom- 
an, “She.” 


But back to the story. I conclude that 
The Numbers of Our Days, a_ phrase 
from the Psalms, is superior melodrama; 
that since the formula for school deseg- 
regation obviously is so at variance with 
reality and even with immediate promise 
the novel cannot stake a claim beyond 
that genre. Still, I have “revisited” the 
novel more than once. 


Paut Cooke 
Professor of English 


District of Columbia Teachers 
College 


Our First Negro Senator* 


Now, when the loyal neo-Confederates 
are marching; when the white Citizens 
Councils and the Ku Klux Klan are mo- 
bilizing their supporters, North and 
South, in their desperate efforts to per- 
petuate racism and the “Southern Way 
of Life,” Elizabeth Lawson’s booklet, 
THE GENTLEMAN FROM MISSIS- 
SIPPI, the first biography of Hiram R. 
Revels to be published in book or pam- 
phlet form, is most timely. It is a vivid 
reminder of the days when the old, de- 
feated Confederates, with the help of 
their Northern allies, who had betrayed 
the cause of the Civil War, were able 
to rally their forces to crush the growing 
democracy in the South. It reminds us 
also of the role the Negro people played 
in the preservation of the Union, and the 
fight against the traitors of our country, 


like Robert E. Lee, and others who are 


*Elizabeth Lawson, The Gentleman from 
Mississippi. New York: Times Square P.O. 
Box 316, 1961 reprint. Pp. 63. 
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being glorified today by many of our 
leading historians. “Let bygones be by- 
gones” they plead as they rationalize or 
cover up the mass slaughters and the un- 
bridled racism these fine folks whipped 
up in order to destroy the growing unity 
of the common people, black and white, 
which blocked the oligarchy’s resumption 
of power. 


And for those now on the picket-line of 
the New Reconstruction, the pamphlet 
will, we believe, prove to be a guide and 
an inspiration. The story is a vital part 
of our American heritage. “We _ have 
to do with the past only as we can make 
it useful to the present and to the fu- 
ture,” as Frederick Douglass said. It 
is in this spirit that Miss Lawson presents 
her study of the first Negro legislator in 
Congress, elected by the Mississippians 
during the brighter days of the Radical 
Reconstruction. 


For many years before he entered the 
Senate, Revels, born free, was known 
as “a prince among pulpit orators,” a 
leading abolitionist, tireless recruiter for 
the Union armies, and an educator of 
note. After he left Congress, he was 
elected the first president of Alcorn Uni- 
versity. He became the founder of an 
illustrious family of educators, journalists, 
authors, labor organizers, and_ barristers. 
To thousands of Americans, Hiram Rev- 
els symbolized the promise of a new day. 
Senator Wilson of Massachusetts saw in 
Revels’ election the triumph of American 
democracy; Wendell Phillips hailed him 
as “The Fifteenth Amendment in flesh 
and blood;” Charles Sumner, that inde- 
fatigable fighter for civil rights believed 
that, with Revels’ victory, the Declaration 
of Independence, “for a long time a 
promise only” became a “consummated 
achievement.” 


The very title of the booklet—“The 
Gentleman from Mississippi’— is sugges- 
tive of the drama vividly unfolded by the 
author who skillfully weaves together 
contemporary reports from The New York 
Times, Harper's Weekly, The New 
Era, and many other sources. For 
nearly three days the representatives 
from the backward, unreconstructed bor- 


der states carried on a vicious debate; they 
refused even to acknowledge the Negro 
Senator's manhood and American citizen- 
ship, as well as his qualifications for 
office. But Revels won, and on February 
25th, 1870, he was sworn in. The eyes 
of the whole country were upon him, 
not only because he was a Negro, but 
because he was the first post-war Senator 
from Mississippi, Jefferson Davis’ state, 
which had remained unrepresented in the 
Senate since 1861, when Davis aban- 
doned his seat to become the President 
of the Confederacy. 


Revels’ maiden speech in the Senate 
was, as the New York Times headlined 
it, “The Event of the Hour in the Sen- 
ate”. . . “The Chamber Crowded with 
a Great Gathering.” Excerpts of this 
famous speech, and others, are reprinted. 
Miss Lawson packs an enormous amount 
of information into the sixty-three pages 
of her study. There is also a sketch of 
Revels, and a famous cartoon by Thomas 
Nast which depicts Revels (as Othello), 
surrounded by his many admirers in the 
Senate, while the spirit of Jefferson Davis 
(as Iago), watches enviously from the 
corridor. 


The very presence in the Senate of 
the United States of such an impressive, 
dignified, and scholarly Negro was 
enougn to arouse the racists to frenzy. 
He stood as the living refutation of all 
their lies and slanders. He spoke for 
the white people as well as the Negro, 
pleading for federal protection of their 
democratic rights. But, above all, he 
was the spokesman of the Negro people, 
at that time their only national repre- 
sentative. As such, he eloquently plead- 
ed their cause. He reminded Congress 
“‘that the people of the North owe to 
the colored race a deep obligation which 
it is no easy matter to fulfill.” People 
were beginning to forget “‘that it was the 
sable sons of the South that valiantly 
rushed to the rescue . . . when the Fed- 
eral armies were thinned by death and 
disasters . . .’” 

Miss Lawson makes it clear that Revels 


was not exceptional, so far as Negro 
leadership was concerned. There were at 
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the time, a large number of able leaders, 
some more militant and more notable 
than Revels. Many capable leaders 
emerged from the ranks of the recently- 
liberated slaves: former carpenters, preach- 
ers, blacksmiths, house-servants, teachers, 
clerks, bricklayers, and nurses. They 
were among the legislators who drew up 
the state constitutions, the most demo- 
cratic the South had ever had. They 
were the leaders of the Negro people's 
conventions, the Negro Militias, the Black 
Loyal Leagues. They helped to set up 
the first public school system in the 
South; to introduce universal suffrage; 
and to establish welfare institutions. 
Among the leaders, North and South, to 
name only a few were: Robert Smalls, 
Beverly Nash, Richard Cain, Charles 
Caldwell, John R. Lynch, Joseph H. 
Rainey, Frederick Douglass, Henry High- 
land Garnet, and George T. Downing. 
During the period of 1870 to 1901, 
there were twenty-two Negro Congress- 
men; after that, not one until 1929, 
when Oscar De Priest was elected from 
Illinois. To this day, we have no Negro 
representative from the South. 


Miss Lawson presents quite a fair 
evaluation of Revels’ leadership—his fail- 
ures, and his accomplishments. He 
underestimated the power the Bourbons 
still wielded as the possessors of vast 
plantations, and pleaded for their restor- 
ation. He favored forgiveness too much, 
and painted a picture of peace and 
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harmony in Mississippi which “proved 
much exaggerated.” “After the end of his 
Senatorial term, Revels moved more and 
more to compromise, and in the end 
turned altogether against the Radical 
Republicans.” By doing this, “Revels in 
effect embraced the party of the Ku Klux 
Klan.” Miss Lawson’s reluctance to haz- 
ard giving motivations for this will, un- 
doubtedly, disappoint some readers. 


But Revels did “blaze a trail for those 
who came afterwards,” as the author 
states. His speeches demanding desegre- 
gation of schools in Washington; those 
outlining the powers and duties of the 
Federal Government to end segregation; 
his polemics regarding the question of 
social equality, have, as the author in- 
dicates, “a startling contemporary ring.” 


“Three-fourths of the testimony against 
the Negro in Reconstruction,” writes Dr. 
DuBois, “is on the unsupported evidence 
of men who hated and despised Negroes, 
and regarded it as loyalty to blood, patri- 
otism to country and filial tribute to the 
fathers to lie, steal, or kill in order to 
discredit the black folk.” Here is a 
booklet based on truth. And it is also a 
short, but spirited refutation of those 
who declare that “the Negro has no 
history.” 


BeL_ita Gross 
New York City 
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Introduction And Assessment 


ACE 
a. 
BASE OF RESPECT FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND HIS RIGHTS IN 1960 THAN IN PRE- 
vious YEARS. This was true despite the 
tension which arose from continued con- 
flict between the proponents of segrega- 
tion and those who pressed for desegrega- 
tion. The principle of desegregation— 
which is the absence of racial restrictions 
on opportunity and personal dignity in 
public  affairs—was unquestionably 
strengthened, even though it was strongly 
resisted in some quarters. 


IN THE SouTH 
MUCH NEEDED 


RELATIONS 
CLOSER TO A 


With increasing frequency and accen- 
tuated sternness, court decisions reafirmed 
the constitutional rights of citizens; and 
the courts seemed extremely reluctant to 
accept further unreasonable delays in be- 
ginning desegregation. 


Many communities began desegregation 
when they realized that seemingly vague 
possibilities of economic boycotts or clos- 
ing some public facilities were actually 
very specific and imminent certainties. 
The States of Alabama, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina rarely ex- 
perienced constructive approaches to de- 
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education before 1954. 
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segregation, and adamant resistance was 
widely evident. 


New voluntary organizations added 
their efforts to the swelling chorus of 
comments and to the direct action by 
many groups working either for or against 
desegregation. Several segregationist or- 
ganizations and many public officials con- 
tinued to defy court-required desegrega- 
tion. Concurrently, however, the con- 
structive efforts of church, business, edu- 
cational, and other citizens’ groups com- 
bined to exert an over-all influence which 
was more impressive than the obstruction 
of segregationists. Practical demonstra 
tions of the justice and simplicity of de- 
segregation—such as lunch counter open- 
ings in several Southern cities—encouraged 
further thoughtful approaches, notably in 
Houston and Atlanta. 


In most sections of the South, desegre- 
gation successes were sporadically and in- 
completely reported, thereby preventing 
a full understanding of how easily de- 
segregation actually worked in many situa- 
tions. The press gave wide coverage, 
however, to those conflict situations where 
resistance to desegregation was even tem- 
porarily effective. 


School desegregation proceeded smooth- 
ly in most communities which faced this 
experience for the first time in 1960. 
New Orleans was the outstanding excep 
tion, and there public school desegrega- 
tion was confused and delayed by the 
underlying rural-urban conflict of a rapid- 
ly urbanizing society. The real possibili- 
ty of effective school desegregation was 
well demonstrated by the calm which 
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CURRENT TRENDS AND EVENTS 


revailed in Little Rock, Arkansas, fol- 
Seng several years of turmoil. 


The influence of the Federal Govern- 
ment was reflected in the work of the 
Federal Civil Rights Commission, and 
several other agencies advanced employ- 
ment opportunity and protected citizen- 
ship rights. These actions, which were 
in both the local and national interest, 
emphasized legal and economic factors; 
but the moral underpinnings of the en- 
tire human rights struggle were largely 
neglected. Such a limited approach con- 
tinued to distress many American citizens 
and to amaze the leaders of numerous 
other countries. United Nations represen- 
tatives had excellent opportunities to view 
America’s weaknesses in human relations 
at home while all the nations—working 
together right in this country—were suc- 
cessfully promoting human dignity and 
peace throughout the world. 


Citizens who had long suffered public 
segregation and discrimination were im- 
mensely heartened when both the major 
political parties forthrightly discussed and 
later adopted platforms which promised 
to correct many inequities. This develop- 
ment offered new hope for significant 
advances in the citizenship status of every 
American and, thereby, foretold a finer 
quality of race relations than had been 
experienced by America in earlier years. 


The major new ingredient in race rela- 
tions in the South was the impact of 
young people in asserting human rights, 
in which they exhibited a high measure 
of moral insight, courage, and dignity. 
The example of Negro college students 
in the South encouraged a country-wide 
Te-examination of the moral consequences 
of the continuing delays in implementing 
desegregation. Leadership of Negro col- 
lege youth appeared to reawaken on many 
college campuses throughout the nation 
a desire to grapple in serious conscience 
with major social issues—an_ interest 
which seemed to have been largely dor- 
mant since the close of World War II. 


The three great contributions of the 
students through their sit-ins were in em- 
phasizing the urgency of practical de- 
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segregation action, providing the initiative 
for constructive discussions among com- 
munity leaders, and demonstrating in pi- 
lot situations that desegregation is possible 
without long delays. 


As we stated in our 1958 report, until 
Negroes enjoy the opportunity to give of 
their talents in planning and building for 
the total advancement of their communi- 
ties, the South will hardly be able to 
move out of a position of economic dis- 
advantage, cultural limitation, and emo- 
tional distress. White and Negro citizens 
together must chart the way. All of 
America—not just the South—now suffers 
the national and international conse- 
quences of delay in achieving a demo 
cratic society in the South. 


Since 1954, the Tuskegee Institute an- 
nual reports on race relations have had 
as their frame of reference compliance 
or non-compliance with the desegregation 
principle as enunciated by the United 
States Supreme Court in the School Seg- 
regation Cases. Recognition has also been 
taken of the influence of voluntary groups, 
leaders in various areas and mass media 
of communication, especially the press. 
This frame of reference has been applied 
to education, employment, recreation, 
registration and voting and other political 
activity, and transportation. 


In 1960, race relations were greatly 
affected by the revolt of Negro college 
students. Due to the significance, per- 
vasiveness, and influence of this move- 
ment, it is included in this year’s report. 
Two more indices have been added—the 
general areas of civil rights and public 
accommodation. 


Federal Action 


Legislative. The only civil rights legis- 
lation passed by Congress was the Civil 
Rights Act of 1960, signed by the Presi- 
dent on May 6. It provides penalties 
for obstructing court desegregation orders; 
makes the crossing of State lines to avoid 
prosecution for damaging property a Fed- 
eral crime; restricts transportation of ex- 
plosives; requires preservation of voting 
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records and provides penalties for their 
destruction; authorizes a system of ref- 
erees in disputed voting rights cases; also 
authorizes the Federal Government to pro- 
vide, when otherwise unavailable, school- 
ing for children of military personnel. 


Executive. The Department of Justice 
through the Attorney General of the 
United States moved vigorously against 
suspected violators of the civil rights of 
Negroes. The Attorney General appeared 
before the United States Supreme Court 
and personally defended the Federal 
Government's authority to protect Negro 
voting rights. He asked the High Court 
to over-rule a lower court which had de- 
clared a portion of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957 unconstitutional, thus voiding a 
Departmental suit against invalid registra- 
tion practices in Terrell County, Georgia. 
The Department’s Civil Rights Division 
initiated moves to preserve these rights 
in the States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia. Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and Tennessce. 


The United States Commission on 
Civil Rights expanded its work to include 
allesed discrimination in the fields of 
law enforcement and the administration 
of justice; and investigated voting com- 
plaints in several counties in Alabama, 
Georgia and Louisiana; and in Louisiana, 
it reopened hearings interrupted by legal 
action against it. 


“The United States Department of La- 
bor ruled that an international union in 
establishing a trusteeship over its Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, local, in order to require 
integrated meeting hall facilities, had 
done so to effectuate a legitimate objec- 
tive of its constitution, and had not there- 
by violated the 1959 Labor-Management 
Reporting Act.” 


Both the Democratic and Republican 
Parties adopted strong planks on civil 
rights at their national conventions, but 
on this issue those of the Democrats 
seemed to be the stronger. In employ- 
ment, the Democratic Party called for a 
Fair Employment Practices Commission; 
on voting, it promised to support action 
to eliminate literacy tests and poll taxes 
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as requirements for suffrage; on housing, 
action to end discrimination in Federal 
programs was promised; on education, it 
called for desegregation plans by every 
school district in the South by 1963; and. 
on the filibuster, it promised “procedural 
changes to prevent minorities from block- 
ing action by majority vote.” Both parties 
made pledges to support the sit-ins. 


Southerners tried to tone down civil 
rights pronouncements at both conven- 
tions, but failed; and only two States in 
the South actually withheld electoral votes 
from the party's nominee. Alabama with- 
held six of its eleven and Mississippi 
withheld eight, its total number. 


Judicial. Three important reversals in 
the area of civil rights were made by the 
United States Supreme Court: (1) Struck 
down the 1948 robbery conviction in 
Colbert County, Alabama, against Jesse 
Blackburn, a Negro citizen, sentenced to 
a twenty-year prison term for the crime; 
(2) reversed the decision of a local court 
in Louisville, Kentucky, which convicted 
and fined a Negro citizen for loitering 
and disorderly conduct; (3) threw out 
the convictions of two Arkansas officers 
of the NAACP who refused to submit 
lists of members and contributors under 
municipal ordinances. 


The Court’s educational decisions (1) 
upheld lower courts which set aside the 
seizure of the public school system of 
New Orleans by the Governor of Louisi- 
ana and returned it to the local school 
board; (2) upheld decisions that the Del- 
aware Board of Education continue its 
grade-a-year desegregation in 1960, must 
submit another plan for full inte- 
gration in 1961 and admit Negro liti- 
gants suing for admission in 1956 
to their current grade level in 1960; 
(3) refused to halt racial integra- 
tion in Houston, Texas, and in New Or- 
leans, but upheld an order postponing 
the start of integration in New Orleans; 
(4) ruled that Norfolk, Virginia, cannot 
use academic tests in assigning Negro 
pupils unless such tests are also used in 
assigning white pupils; (5) declared new 
legislative acts of Louisiana to be with- 
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out merit; and (6) struck down Act 10 


of 1958 requiring all Arkansas teachers 
to list annually organizations to which 
they had belonged or to which they had 
contributed during the past five years. 


In employment, the Court upheld lower 
court rulings that the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Engineers had not 
violated the injunction against discrimi- 
natory practices by limiting the working 
hours of senior Negro firemen to provide 
more employment for junior white fire- 
men; and in the area of recreation, dis- 
missed an appeal of five Negroes con- 
victed of trespassing on a golf course 
leased by the City of Greensboro, North 


Carolina, to a private operator. 


Registration and voting rights were fur- 
ther safeguarded when the Court upheld 
key sections of the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 by throwing out a Georgia Federal 
judge’s ruling that this law gave the Uni- 
ted States Attorney General unconstitu- 
tional powers to seek injunctions against 
alleged violations of voting rights; re- 
versed decisions of lower courts that un- 
der the same Civil Rights Act the State 
of Alabama, the Board of Registrars of 
Macon County and two individuals as 
members of the Board were not suable 
and remanded the case to the District 
Court for reinstatement because the Civil 
Rights Act of 1960 expressly authorizes 
such action; ordered voting privileges re- 
stored to 1,377 Negroes stricken from 
registration rolls in Washington Parish, 
Louisiana; unanimously reversed lower 
Federal Courts and ordered a trial of the 
case involving the changing of the city 
limits of Tuskegee, Alabama, by which 
nearly all of the Negro voters were gerry- 
mandered outside of the city by the State 
Legislature; and upheld Civil Rights Com- 


mission rules. 


The United States Circuit Courts held 
that Negro children in Tampa, Florida, 
transported over ten miles to an all-Negro 
school when they lived only two blocks 
from a white school were entitled to have 
their case heard on its merits, whether 
or not they had followed procedures in 
the Pupil Placement Law; it condemned 


continuation of separate geographical at- 


tendance areas for white and Negro pu- 
pils in Alexandria, Virginia, but upheld 
the School Board’s refusal to admit five 
Negroes to white schools on the basis of 
residence and academic standing, because 
the criteria were not unconstitutional fa- 
cially or in application. 


In other education decisions, the Court 
ruled that Alexandria, Virginia, and the 
Dollarway School Board in Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, had administered the Pupil 
Placement Law illegally and warned that 
Negro children seeking admission to white 
schools may not be given different tests 
from those taken by white children before 
they are admitted, nor could the use of 
criteria applied only to Negroes seeking 
transfers or enrollment and not to white 
children be sustained. 


It afirmed a decision that the ordinance 
of Montgomery, Alabama, enforcing seg- 
regation in public parks is unconstitution- 
al; that segregation practiced at the Green- 
ville, South Carolina, airport was State 
action, and that Birmingham, Alabama, 
by delegating to a franchised bus company 
the power to adopt seating rules and mak- 
ing the violation of such rules criminal, 
also made the bus company a State agent. 


Included among education decisions 
handed down by the United States Dis- 
trict Courts were the following: The Nor- 
folk School Board was relieved of any 
responsibility of dealing with the State 
Pupil Placement Board because the 
Board’s transfer policy was unconstitu- 
tional; that Atlanta, Georgia, must de- 
segregate by May 1, 1961; that Dade 
County, Florida, Negro pupils must be 
allowed to apply to enter the school they 
wish to attend. It ordered a Negro boy 
admitted to a predominantly white high 
school in Harford County, Maryland, un- 
der the same conditions that would apply 
to a white child; but held in a Little 
Rock, Arkansas, case that no student is 
entitled to attend a school simply because 
he lives closer to it, and that future ac- 
tion must be filed by Negro pupils as in- 
dividuals, not as class action. The Court 
also decided that Louisiana’s school segre- 


gation laws were unconstitutional. 
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In the area of public accommodations, 
the Court permitted segregation in some 
instances on property owned by the pub- 
lic and outlawed it in other instances. 
Refusal to serve Negroes by a privately 
owned restaurant operating at Atlanta, 
Georgia, airport terminal in space leased 
from the city was ruled a violation of 
equal protection rights; discriminating 
against Negroes by a theatre operator 
who leased a building from the City of 
Frederick, Maryland, also was held un- 
constitutional. But the Court held that 
a cafeteria located in the Harris County, 
Texas, Courthouse, under lease, could be 
segregated, and refused to grant a pre- 
liminary injunction involving denial of 
service in a restaurant at Moisant Inter- 
national Airport, leased from the City of 
New Orleans. However, it did order 
Danville, Virginia, to extend full library 
privileges to Negro citizens. 


Among the counties ordered to make 
voting records available to the Attorney 
General under the Civil Rights Act of 
1960 were East Feliciana Parish, in 
Louisiana, and Montgomery and Macon 
Counties in Alabama. In a consent judg- 
ment, local officials of the Democratic 
Party in Fayette County, Tennessee, 
agreed to stop excluding Negro voters 
from primary elections; and the Registrars 
of Terrell County, Georgia, were ordered 
to cease rejecting applications of Neor 
college graduates and teachers on the ba- 
sis of illiteracy. 


State and Local Governments: 
Non-Compliance 


Legislative. Only the States of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and South Ca- 
rolina at the end of 1960 maintained 
complete segregation in their elementary 
and secondary schools. 


Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and Virginia continued to pass laws to 
prevent or to minimize desegregation. 
With desegregation imminent, Louisiana 
bolstered up old laws and passed new 
ones. 


“The Louisiana legislature’s Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, recently esta- 












blished, began an investigation of Louisi- 
ana State University after one of its pro- 
fessors labeled legislative action on segre- 
gation a ‘national scandal.’” And another 
bill cut off State welfare funds from 
23,000 dependent children. The appa- 
rent purpose was to force adults into 
abandoning efforts to desegregate. 


Two ordinances were enacted by the 
Prince Edward County Board of Super- 
visors to promote development of private 
schools. A bill to strengthen the city’s 
law against racial and religious discrimi- 
nation on municipal construction proj- 
ects was defeated by the St. Louis Board 
of Aldermen on June 8 for the second 
time in less than three months. A new 
church law passed March 24 by Missis- 
sippi permits two-thirds of the adult local 
membership of a congregation to petition 
Chancery Court for removal of trustees 
over their church properties. It applies 
when “there exists a deepseated and ir- 
reconcilable hostility or tension between 
them and any or all of the said trustees 
or others exercising authority over the 
properties.” A similar law was passed 
by Louisiana on July 7. Louisiana's 
Legislature also passed a law requiring 
the operators of public transit facilities to 
adopt and enforce regulations for the seat- 
ing of passengers. 


Louisiana and Mississippi passed bills 
which would discourage Negroes from 
making voting complaints. Other Mis- 
sissippi bills permit presentation of docu- 
mentary evidence by persons challenging 


other voters, and approved a proposed 


amendment to the State Constitution re- 
quiring electors to “be of good moral 
character.” A Kansas City, Missouri, or- 
dinance forbidding racial discrimination 
in operation of hotels, motels, and restau- 
rants was declared unconstitutional by a 
state court. 


Executive. The Governors of Alabama, 
Georgia, and Louisiana reaffirmed their 
opposition to desegregation in education, 
and the Extension Service Center of the 
University of Alabama at Montgomery, 


and the University of South Caroline 


again turned down Negro applicants. 
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School boards seemed to be exerting 
all of the influence they have to keep 
desegregation at a minimum: Little Rock, 
Arkansas, decided not to extend gradual 
desegregation to the junior high grades 
in 1960; the Dollarway Schoo! in the 
same State was given $5,000 of State 
money to cover expenses of defending 
itself against law suits; Dade County, 
Florida, continued to approve transfers 
of white pupils from the Orchard Villa 
Elementary School; Charlotte, North Car- 
olina, is charged with permitting “token 
integration,” then moving schools to areas 
that make them inaccessible to Negro 
children, and Oklahoma City replaced 
white faculties with Negro teachers 
where student bodies were almost entirely 


Negro. 


Negro children admitted to a previously 
all-white school in Roanoke, Virginia, 
were barred from attending a Symphony 
Orchestra Concert with their classmates; 
in Norfolk, the City School Board told 
the Federal Court that a Negro girl in 
the seventh grade should be returned to 
a Negro school because of “pressure and 
frustration in her studies.” 


Burke, Tift and Laurens Counties in 
Georgia took steps to set up private 
schools after the Sibley Commission re- 
ported. 


Forty-three per cent of the employment 
opportunities advertised in the Baltimore 
area were closed to Negroes in violation 
of the law, according to a survey con- 
ducted by the Baltimore Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. 


For swimming off the public beach at 
Biloxi, Mississippi, policemen arrested a 
Negro, Dr. Gilbert Mason, and the Hope- 
well City, Virginia, public pool was 
leased by the City Council to a private 
group for continued operation on a seg- 
tegated basis. 


Segregationists continued to withhold 
voting rights from Negroes. In Louisi- 
ana, FBI agents were refused access to 
the rolls of the Ouachita Parish Register 
of Voters; and the State Attorney Gen- 


eral ordered the East Carroll Parish Reg- 


istrars to deny similar access to their 
records. ‘This official also made efforts to 
ward off referee suits in State parishes 
by the United States Attorney General. 


The three members of the Election 
Commission and the Registrar of Voters 
of Fayette County, Tennessee, resigned, 
claiming they were “harassed” by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


Many persons riding on public con- 
veyances in the South, whether inter- 
state or local passengers, were forced to 
conform to segregation laws. If they 
refused they were subjected to assault, 
arrest, and fines. ‘There were such cases 
in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Ten- 


nessee and South Carolina. 


Judicial. In February, the State of 
Tennessee charged, in Circuit Court, that 
Highlander Folk School in Grundy Coun- 
ty was being “operated as a public nuis- 
ance and in non-conformity to its chart- 
er.” It petitioned that the nuisance be 
abated, the charter revoked, and the 
corporation dissolved. The case is still 
in the courts. 


The State Supreme Court of Delaware 
reversed a lower court’s ruling granting 
relief from discrimination in a Wilming- 
ton restaurant situated on space leased in 
a public parking building; and Federal 
agents were barred by a circuit judge at 
Montgomery, Alabama, from seeing vot- 
ing records in Alabama counties by an 
injunction handed down June 6. 


State and Local Governments: 
Compliance 


Legislative. On March 21, 1960, Ken- 
tucky created a Commission on Human 
Rights empowered to encourage fair treat- 
ment for all; the Sibley Study Commis- 
sion appointed by the State Legislature 
proposed a “freedom of choice” program 
of education patterned largely on the 
Virginia plan; and Kentucky and Dela- 


ware enacted laws on employment. 


The Board of Estimates of Baltimore 
voted unanimously to include a non-dis- 
criminatory employment provision in all 
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city contracts with private firms. The 
City Council added enforcement provi- 
sions to its ordinance against discrimina- 
tion by giving such powers to the Balti- 
more Equal Opportunity Commission. 
Discrimination against Negroes in eating 
places in Kansas City, Missouri, became 
unlawful on January 15, with the passage 
of a civil rights ordinance. It applies to 
restaurants, hotels, or motels within the 
city limits. 

Executive. For the first time since its 
creation, Virginia’s Pupil Placement Board 
voluntarily assigned Negroes to white 
schools, and the Attorney General of 
Texas ruled that the Houston schools 
would not lose State aid if they integrated 
because integration was forced by Federal 


Fonl 


Courts. 


The Orleans Parish School Board in 
Louisiana, instituted “token” integration 
despite legal action by the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of the 
government to prevent them from doing 
sO. 


Alleghany County in western Maryland 
became that State’s first school district to 
have 100 percent integration of both stu- 
dents and teachers; the Oklahoma State 
Employment Service announced it was 
closing separate offices for Negroes in 
three cities, and Negroes were admitted 
to a previously all-white city operated 
swimming pool, marking the second low- 
ering of racial bars in less than three 
weeks in Charlotte, North Carolina. 


After months of litigation, Macon 
County, Alabama, submitted to a Federal 
Court order on November 21 and surren- 
dered its records to representatives of the 
office of the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral investigating discrimination against 
Negro citizens desiring to become regis- 
tered voters. 


Judicial. The Georgia Supreme Court 
upheld a Fulton County (Atlanta) Su- 
perior Court judge’s denial of an injunc- 
tion which would have kept Atlanta from 
collecting city school taxes because of 
Federal Court desegregation orders; and 
the County Circuit Court ruled unconsti- 
tutional a Virginia law requiring school 
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boards to hold referendums on the pro 
posed sale of school property if ten per- 
cent of the citizens voting in the preced- 
ing presidential election petition for such 
sale. 


Voluntary Group Action 
Organized Proponents of Civil Rights. 


Groups working toward an integrated so- 
ciety stepped up their efforts during 1960. 
The variety of their interests and the in- 
tensification of their work showed the 
seriousness of their purpose. 


A number of civic groups in New Or- 
leans favored keeping the schools open. 
Most vocal was Save Our Schools. Other 
organizations desiring the schools to be 
preserved were the Committee for Public 
Education; the Edward Hynes School 
PTA; the Independent Women’s Organi- 
zation; United Clubs, Inc., and mothers 
of the A. H. Wilson School Club. 


Young Negro business and professional 
men, called the Atlanta Committee for 
Cooperative Action (ACCA), released a 
report listing inequities in the city which 
need to be corrected; the Chairman of the 
Regional Council of Negro Leadership 
in Mississippi after a survey of forty-eight 
of eighty-two counties submitted reasons 
why Negro voting is lax. 


The American Veterans Committee 
charged on September 16 that Negro 
servicemen are subjected to racial dis- 
crimination in Southern VA offices, in 
on-the-job training opportunities, and that 
the Federal Government pays tuition to 
school boards which segregate Negro 
children. The Fayette County Civic and 
Welfare League and its corresponding ot 
ganization in Haywood County, Tennes- 
see, asked the President to declare the 
region a disaster area as a result of an 
“economic squeeze” resulting from activi- 
ties in connection with registration and 
voting. 


Neighbors Unlimited, a bi-racial or- 
ganization in Tulsa, Oklahoma, sought to 
build good-will, mutual concern and un- 
derstanding between white and Negro 
residents of the John Burroughs Elemen- 
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tary School area. A similar group in Bal- 
timore, Maryland, Baltimore Neighbor- 
hoods, Inc., a city-wide organization, 
sought to promote acceptance of integra- 
ted residential areas and thereby halt the 
flight of white families from the city. An 
Executive Director was appointed to pro- 
mote the program. 


The Tuskegee Civic Association con- 
tinued its efforts to protect civil rights 
and to extend political opportunities by 
cooperating with state and regional agen- 
cies as well as with officials of the Feder- 
al Government. During the year it 
“stepped up” its campaign to get Cong- 
ress to enact legislation providing for 
Federal Registrars; and in May saw some 
fruits of its labor incorporated in the Ci- 
vil Rights Act of 1960. 


Economic groups won victories against 
bias in hiring and other discrimination 
by picketing and boycotting. Several na- 
tional and local labor groups opposed dis- 
crimination in employment and in edu- 
cation. The Southern Hotel in Baltimore 
opened all facilities to Negroes and the 
Memphis Transit Company discontinued 
segregated seating. The year saw the 
organization of the “pro-Negro but not 
anti-white” Negro American Labor Coun- 
cil. 

In education, a new group, the Na- 
tional Organization of Women CNOW) 
was formed by sixteen national organiza- 
tions to promote integration in the 
schools. Other developments: included 
the revoking of charters by the American 
Federation of Teachers of locals in the 
South which refuse to desegregate, op- 
position by white school teachers and su- 
pervisors to the proposed Amendment 52 
to the Arkansas Constitution which would 
eliminate guarantees of a free public 
school system; warning by thirty-three 
educators from eight Southern States that 
closing of public schools means the “col- 


lapse of our democratic society.” 


In higher education, the student legis- 
lative body of Duke University urged 
the admission of Negroes as students; 
and a cooperative boarding house for men 


at the University of Texas voted to ac- 
cept its first Negro resident. 


Various human relations groups asked 
the President and Congress to speed pub- 
lic school dsegregation and to withhold 
Federal aid from school districts refusing 
to comply with the Supreme Court’s 
decisions. Federal and state action were 
also urged to open public schools where 
education is denied to Negroes. Other 
groups observed that school desegrega- 
tion should be taken out of the hands 
of the courts and placed in the hands of 
responsible educators. 


Twenty-two integration leaders from 
eleven Southern States also asked the 
President to strengthen the position of 
the United States representatives in the 
United Nations by making a firm state- 
ment in support of the struggle of 
Southern Negroes for Constitutional 
rights. Several groups sought to bring 
about “peaceful co-existence” of the races 
in neighborhoods undergoing change, as 
in Oklahoma City and Baltimore. Others 
held Institutes to prepare young people 
for entering integrated high schools and 
colleges; and filed a suit to enjoin the 
police from intimidating and seeking to 
intimidate Negroes working for immedi- 
ate and complete integration. 


A member of another group was 
jailed for failure to turn over to a Grand 
Jury the names of contributors to his 
organization; and the NAACP continued 
to work for a completely integrated so- 
ciety. 

Significant political action was taken. 
Sixteen civic, religious and civil rights 
organizations in the South sponsored a 
Volunteer Commission on Civil Rights 
in Washington. Persons who had been 
denied the right to vote in five states 
presented their stories to Congress and 
to the nation. 


And to increase the number of Negro 
voters in order to get more attention 
from both political parties, twenty Negro 
leaders issued a call in September for a 
“non-partisan crusade” to register one mil- 
lion new Negro voters before the Novem- 
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ber 8 election. The day following the 
signing of the Civil Rights Act of 1960, 
the Haywood County, Tennessee, Elec- 
tions Commission opened registration 
books for a period of six days to permit 
Negroes to register. A drive to increase Ne- 
gro voter registration from 21,000 to at 
least 51,000 was the goal during mid- 
summer of the Non-Partisan Registration 
Committee of Louisville, Kentucky. 


Among professional groups, the Amer- 
ican Nurses Association gave the Georgia 
State Nurses Association “encouragement” 
and two years to admit Negro nurses and 
the Southern Sociological Society resolved 
to meet in the future only in cities 
where desegregated hotel and dining fa- 
cilities would be available to its Negro 
members. 


The Atlanta Bar Association voted to 
continue public schools under some plan 
permitting limited integration. Several 
teachers associations adopted resolutions 
on behalf of education for all children. 
In agreement with them was the South- 
eastern Louisiana Chapter of the National 
Association of Social Workers. 


Religious groups of several denomina- 
tions favored keeping the schools open 
in Georgia and in New Orleans. The 
Christian Index, a Baptist Convention 
magazine, said closing the schools was 
second only to closing the churches. The 
Arkansas Methodist Student Movement 
advocated ending all racial segregation in 
Methodist colleges in the State as well 
as in state-supported institutions, and the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church told 
Bethel College at McKenzie, Tennessee, 
to begin admitting qualified Negro minis- 
terial students. 


Approximately 100 Episcopalians meet- 
ing in Raleigh from all parts of the coun- 
try formed the Episcopal Society for Cul- 
tural and Racial Unity. In accordance with 
the policy of the Church, it stated that 
any form of segregation or separation 
based on distinctions as to race, color, 
national origin or class in either the 
Church or the general community is con- 
trary to the will of Christ and must be 
resisted by the Church and its members. 
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A former Negro church and a former 
white church merged into one congrega- 
tion in Oklahoma, and delegates to the 
West Virginia Methodist Conference 
voted in favor of integrating white and 
Negro members. 


Fears of various kinds often have been 
given by Southerners as their reasons for 
opposing the erasing of color lines. A 
ten-page brochure entitled The Myths of 
Racial Integration, prepared by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, analyzes and answers 
nine such fears as they relate to educa- 
tion and housing. 

Organized Opponents of Civil Rights. 
Groups opposing civil rights do not ap- 

ear to have been as numerous in 1960 
as in 1959, but a scheduled talk on “The 
Moral Issues of Integration” by Harry 
Golden of Charlotte, North Carolina, be- 
fore the Greenville, South Carolina, Ki- 
wanis Club was cancelled. 


Merchants, landlords, banks, and insur- 
ance companies denied services to persons 
who wished to vote or who had obtained 
the right to vote in Fayette and Haywood 
Counties in Tennessee. 


The Board of the Young Men’s Busi- 
ness Club urged that public schools in 
New Orleans and in Louisiana be kept 
open, but the general membership com- 
mended the actions of State officials to 
maintain segregated schools. 


Certain educational groups continued 
to make efforts in the direction of esta- 
blishing private schools. Gestures in this 
direction were made in Macon, Savannah, 
Tifton, Dublin, Waynesboro, Sumter 
County, and the Leslie-DeSoto area in 
Georgia. In Louisiana, twenty-four pri- 
vate school cooperatives had been char- 
tered or were being organized at the end 
of August. Roanoke, Virginia, received 
a charter for a private school but Negroes 
continued to refuse to cooperate with 
Southside Schools, Inc., a group of whites 
offering to set up a private school for Ne- 
groes in Prince Edward County. 

In higher education, Wake Forest Col- 


lege students at Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, voted against integration. 
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The Methodist Church, after a four- 
year study, decided not to change its ad- 
ministrative policy of keeping its Negro 
members under a separate jurisdiction; 
and the Board of Trustees of Hendrix 
College, Conway, Arkansas, voted to con- 
tinue admitting only white students. 


Activities of the Ku Klux Klan inclu- 
ded the burning of hundreds of crosses, 
flogging, holding of rallies, demonstrations 
and parades and other anti-social behavior, 
in cities and towns of Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and Texas. Evi- 
dence of the work of White Citizens 
Councils was seen in this organization’s 
continued opposition to desegregation in 
any form and offers of inducements to 
families to boost its membership. At- 
tempts were made to revive the National 
Association for the Advancement of White 
People in Louisiana. There was the 
bombing of a public school in Atlanta, 
Georgia, and riotous objection to desegre- 
gation of two public schools in New Or- 
leans. 


While the national interest in imple- 
menting the principle of equality has 
been well established by Federal Court 
decisions and by pronouncements of cer- 
tain Federal Government and other politi- 
cal leaders, few Southern State govern- 
ments or leaders indicate they plan now 
or ever to recognize the primacy of the 
national interest. So slow is the move- 
ment toward the achievement of full citi- 
zenship goals and so little interest has 
been shown by Americans generally in 
the state of the relations between the 
races, it now appears, in retrospect, it was 
almost inevitable that youth would rebe! 
against these conditions. 


The Southern Students’ Protest Movement 


No section of the country in 1960 was 
left untouched by the protest of college 
students against racial bias. It was initia- 
ted by four students on February 1 at 
the A. and T. College of North Carolina 
at Greensboro, and was aimed directly 
at a five-and-ten cents store nearby, which 
denied them the use of its lunch counter 


while welcoming them to all other coun- 
ters where goods were sold. In this way 
a movement began which caught and held 
the attention of other students, North 
and South, and of citizens in all walks 


of life. 


Focussed on the South and on Southern 
practices, it was by no means confined 
to the region. Many economic institu- 
tions against which their protest was di- 
rected were owned by corporations else- 
where and operated on a national scale. 


Non-violent techniques used were not 
new. They had been successfully em- 
ployed by Gandhi in India, by African 
Nationalists seeking to throw off colonial 
government, by the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE), and by Dr. Martin 
Luther King in desegregating public buses 
in Montgomery, Alabama. NAACP 
Youth Council members had also used 
them with some success in Oklahoma and 
in Kansas. But their application to a 
chain store lunch counter was new, and 
marked the beginning of the only major 
youth movement America has known. Its 
spread seemed almost instantaneous. 
In the four months from February through 
May, it moved into every Southern and 
Border State and into approximately 
eighty-nine communities. 


Many reasons were given for this 
seemingly sudden interest by Negro youth 
in racial barriers which limited opportu- 
nities of Negro citizens. But an exami- 
nation of them revealed that this interest 
was not sudden. Negro youth had long 
chafed under their suppressed status 
and had always resented the limitations 
which prevent them from becoming full- 
fledged Americans. Sit-down techniques 
with their non-violent aspect appealed to 
them. Call to action seemed imperative, 
regardless of parental advice or of college, 
local, or state authorities. Students at 
private institutions, in the main, had the 
sympathetic understanding of faculty and 
administration; but students in public col- 
leges, where the power structure, local 
or state, firmly upholds a segregated so- 


ciety, felt the full weight of executive, 
judicial and legislative force. 
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First directed at breaking down segre- 
gation at lunch counters in drug stores 
and in department stores, demonstrations, 
popularly known as sit-downs or sit-ins’ 
later included protest against expulsion 
of fellow students and threats of expul- 
sion for further protests against segrega- 
tion wherever it existed, as well as ex- 
clusion from services extended to the 
public by government and private es- 
tablishments. 


The White House was picketed by 
hundreds of students. They demonstra- 
ted at a governor's mansion, at city halls, 
court houses and jails. They held meet- 
ings on the steps of State Capitols, when 
not prevented from doing so by police 
officers, and at the National Capitol. 
Boycotting and picketing were employed 
against businesses which denied equal 
service. Campaigns against segregated 
churches were conducted and intermittent- 
ly throughout the summer “wade-ins” to 
secure equal use of publicly owned 
beaches. College students paraded before 
polling places in many cities on election 
day. 

Demonstrations were too numerous to 
tabulate, but by May forty-one had oc- 
curred in South Carolina alone, involv- 
ing 4,037 students. Of these, 586 had 
been arrested and 492 convicted. 


No obvious organizational structure ap- 
peared to exist among the demonstrators, 
but it soon became evident that coordina- 
tion of the movement was necessary and 
first efforts toward this end began during 
the Easter vacation period, resulting in 
a permanent organization, the Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee. 


The President of the United States 
was “deeply sympathetic” and deplored 
violence to prevent citizens from enjoy- 
ment of rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. He advocated “bi-racial confer- 
ences in every city and every community 


of the South” to deal with the problem. 


The Department of Justice became in- 
terested and on June 1 the Attorney 
* These terms will be used interchange- 


ably. 
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General invited business executives to 
discuss appropriate means whereby local 
communities would voluntarily work out 
desegregation of lunch counters and work- 
ing facilities, with the assistance of local 
groups and merchants. In addition, the 
Department of Justice brought suit to 
open the Mississippi Gulf Coast beach to 
Negroes, but the United States District 
Court, in cases brought before it by stu- 
dents expelled from Alabama State Col- 
lege, ruled such expulsions were justified 
and necessary so the college could operate 
and be operated in a proper manner; and 
that the right to attend a college is con- 
ditioned by compliance with rules and 
regulations. 


There were scattered efforts by local 
and state governments to comply with 
the students’ demands. The City Coun- 
cil of Rockville, Maryland, unanimously 
passed a resolution calling for the opening 
of all Hi-Boy Restaurant facilities on a 
non-segregated basis. Governor Leroy 
Collins was the only Southern governor 
to speak out on the moral issues of lunch 
counter demonstrations. He and_ the 
Governor of Oklahoma appointed State- 
wide commissions and the Florida execu- 
tive encouraged communities to appoint 
bi-racial groups. A number of cities fol- 
lowed the suggestion of the President of 
the United States and of Florida’s Gover- 
nor and appointed local committees. Some 
committees were successful but some 
were not. 


Sentences pronounced by most local 
courts were for the purpose of quashing 
demonstrations; on the other hand, 2 
few decisions of local judges appeared to 
be in favor of the demonstrators. A Re- 
corder’s Court in Durham, North Caro- 
lina, dismissed charges against two Negro 
students after they had insisted on eating 
at a downtown drink and sandwich shop. 
In Petersburg, Virginia, ten demonstrators 
who attempted to use the section of the 
public library reserved for whites were 
also cleared of trespassing charges. Stu- 
dents in Danville won their suit, but the 


city closed the library. 


Some state executives—governors, may- 
ors, boards of education, and other off- 
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cials—sought to intimidate or punish stu- 
dents or refused to confer with them. 
Students were arrested, jailed, fined, sus- 
pended or expelled from school. Faculty 
members were fired and in at least one 
instance jailed. 


Students were charged with trespassing, 
disorderly conduct, disturbing the peace, 
unlawful assembly, vagrancy, intimidat- 
ing a witness, littering while distributing 
leaflets, riotous conduct, jeering at white 
people, refusing to disperse at the order 
of an officer, disrobing in public; with 
criminal mischief, assault and _ battery, 
contempt of court, breach of the peace, 
loitering, interfering with public worship, 
entering a religious service without per- 
mission, refusing to pay excessive charges 
for services, entering a laundromat and 
destroying a “white only” sign, violating 
state law against picketing, and violating 
an anti-mask statute. But none was 
charged with violating segregation sta- 
tutes. 


To seek equal rights in the South is 
costly. Not only must those in the fore- 
front of the struggle bear their share of 
taxes to pay officials in public office but 
they also must pay fines for breaking 
laws they believe to be both unconstitu- 
tional and evil. An attempt to list all 
of the fines and other punishment meted 
out to Negro students would not be 
possible, but it may be noted in the 
Upper South the range reported was from 
a low of $10 and a suspended sentence 
to $50; while in the Lower South the 
range reported was from a low of $50 and 
costs to $600 or 150 days in jail. 


The State Supreme Courts in Florida 
and Louisiana declined to review cases 
of students sentenced for taking part in 
demonstrations. In one instance, the 
Florida court transferred the case to a 
lower court. In Louisiana, a 60-day stay 
of execution of the sentence was made 
so appeal could be made to a higher court. 


Solid assistance for Southern Negro 
students came from numerous organiza- 
tions. ‘They were racial and interracial, 
civic, educational, economic, national, re- 


gional and local. Some instructed stu- 
dents in methods of non-violent resis- 
tance; some raised funds to help pay fines 
imposed and provided legal defense; oth- 
ers permitted their members to sit-in and 
march with students and to boycott com- 
mercial establishments resisting desegre- 
gation. 


In the effort to create a social or civic 
climate favorable to the desegregation ef- 
forts of Negro youth, leadership was pro- 
vided by several college boards of trustees, 
by presidents and professors and by the 
National Student Association, by the Ne- 
gro press and by some white editors. Of- 
ficers of national, regional, state, and city 
human relations organizations and influen- 
tial religious, professional and social 
groups were foremost in these efforts. 


Varying types and degrees of opposi- 
tion to the sit-in demonstrations were pro- 
vided by different kinds of economic, edu- 
cational, religious and other voluntary 
groups and by White Citizens Councils 
and the Ku Klux Klan—relatives of some 
Negro demonstrators were released from 
employment; some commercial firms 
closed lunch counters; insecticide and left- 
over food and water and other objects 
were thrown at demonstrators; over-charge 
for service was made; pronouncements en- 
couraging or comforting those opposing 
the efforts of the demonstrators were is- 
sued. Intimidation or threats were not 
uncommon. ‘There was an instance of 
a youth being burned with a cigarette 
and another was mutilated. Crosses 
were burned. KKK parades were held 
and charges that demonstrations were 
Communist-inspired came from Southern 
sources. 


Acts of violence were kept at a mini- 
mum because of restraint on the part 
of most Negro participants in demonstra- 
tions. While some Negroes were reported 
as originating overt acts, white men and 
youth almost invariably were the aggres- 
sors. Extremes in violence included shoot- 
ings, bombing and near-bombings, and 
rioting and near-rioting in cities of Flori- 
da, Georgia, Mississippi and Tennessee. 





U PON EXAMINATION OF THE TWENTY- 
SECOND EDITION OF THE AMERICAN 


Lisrary Directory’ it is noticeable 
that thirty-one out of sixty Negro college 
libraries have dropped the label “Special 
Collection: Negro.” Conversely, there re- 
mains almost one-half of these libraries 
that continue listing such collections. 
Fifty-three per cent of these libraries are 
in privately supported institutions and 
47 per cent are in publicly supported 
ones. It is the purpose of this paper to 
scrutinize the implications of Negro 
special collections in view of meaning, 
and financial inferences. 


Granting that there may be a few col- 
lections among these libraries being ade- 
quately maintained and of a good quality, 
it seems questionable from the evidence 
given in the Directory along with the 
listing of special collections whether they 
prescribe to the limitations generally 
thought to designate the same. These 
evidences which arouse curiosity regard- 
ing special collections are the respective 
college enrollments, volumes in the 
library, and the amount of money budget- 


ed for books. 


Although special collection materials 
concerning the Negro have been chosen 
as a point of reference for this interpre- 
tation, the analysis given may apply, just 
as well to special collections of business, 
Lincoln, engineering, Poe and others in 
the small college. 


The term special according to Webster 
means to be distinguished by some un- 
usual quality, uncommon, noteworthy or 
extraordinary.’ Another definition of the 


American Library Directory, 22nd edi- 
tion (New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1960). 

*Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
2nd edition unabridged (Springfield, Mass. : 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 1953), p. 2413. 
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Section B: A Critical Interpretation of Special Collections: Negro 


word with reference to library collections 


has been stated by Randall and Goodrich: 


A special collection in a library is 
an assemblage of material in some field 
of knowledge which includes unusual 
items and a greater proportion of 
other titles bearing upon the special 
subject than would be included ordi- 
narily in a library of the size . . . the 
simple gathering of a considerable 
number of books on a special subject 
does not constitute a special collec- 
tion.” 


If this premise is accepted, it becomes 
clear that the characteristics of a special 
collection are suggestive of scarcity, com- 
prehensiveness, quantity, and worth- 
whileness. 


The number of so-called special collec- 
tions about the Negro in so many small 
institutions, of itself, gives the appear- 
ance of commonness. This particularity 
cast doubts as to the intrinsic worth of 
numerous collections in view of these in- 
stitutions’ similar academic programs, re 
gional proximity, and general financial 
circumstances. It seems that in establish- 
ing these collections a sort of “follow the 
leader” attitude has prevailed because of 
general similarities without recognizing 
what was significant in the general pro 
cess. 


Furthermore, are the vital essentials of 
special collections being met with a great- 
er degree of success in these smaller 
schools than would be expected in the 
larger institutions where funds, staff, and 
facilities are in greater abundance? With 
whatever advantages the larger institution- 


*Randall, W. M. and F. L. Goodrich, 
Principles of College Administration, Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1936, 
p. 191. 
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al libraries may seem to have, many are 
experiencing grave difficulties in the at- 
tempt to maintain special collections. Does 
not such conditions raise questions as to 
the validity and meaning of special col- 
lections on the Negro in small colleges? 
This intimation may not necessarily hold 
true with name collections such as the 
Moorland, Slaughter-Cullen, John Brown 
or Booker T. Washington. 


Financial Inferences 


Forty-nine per cent of these college li- 
braries registered a special collection of 
materials on the Negro which is still 
being maintained. This evidence seemed 
to be quite ambitious upon examination 
of book budgets, which ranged from as 
low as $1,566 to no higher than $35,400 
annually with the median being $10,000. 
With the price of rare books and collec- 
tors’ items being much higher in com- 
parison with current materials, from what 
source in the range of book budgets given 
and upon what basis can a teachers’ or 
liberal arts’ college maintain such an en- 
deavor, if it is adequately providing ap- 
propriate books and materials in support 
of the committed academic program? It 
would appear that in a college with an 
enrollment of approximately 5,130 stu- 
dents, more than 150 faculty members, 
a graduate program, and more than 
350,000 volumes, a modest book budget 
of $35,400 would have to be expended 
rather judiciously to meet minimum cur- 
rent demands. ‘This is a ratio of less than 
$7.00 spent for books and materials per 
student enrolled. ‘The chances are that 
some part of the regular program suffered 
if a portion of such funds were necessary 
to maintain the upkeep of a true special 
collection. 


When financial circumstances of the 
lower half of the range of college li- 
braries is observed ($10,000 to $1,566 
annually), a monstrous amount of imagi- 
nation seems necessary to envisage a li- 
brary with a special collection still being 
maintained on any subject area. What 
kind and how many special items may 
be purchased with no more than $2.65 
per capita available for more than 590 





students enrolled. At present market 
prices not too many reputable “paper- 
backs” can be obtained with such humble 
funds. 


College libraries are in competition with 
other libraries, special collectors, and liter- 
ary agents for rare items. In many in- 
stances these materials must be bidded 
upon in the open market if they are to 
be obtained. The range of book budgets 
given above seem to be a real barrier to 
the further expansion of these so-called 
special collections, unless it is meant by 
maintenance the purchasing of materials 
listed in the Cumulative Book Index or 
some other common bibliographic source. 
The probability is that few, if any, of 
these libraries would be financially able 
to purchase all of the current literature 
on the subject. Consequently, it is a 
matter of what degree of selectivity has 
been exercised and completeness assured. 
Then, too, if all libraries are stocking their 
so-called special collections from the same 
sources, what meaning does this have 
for uniqueness? 


When scholars are doing research on 
the history of the Negro they tend to 
seek the most complete collection of ma- 
terials on the subject. This desire is apt 
to point towards the Library of Congress, 
a great university library or one of the 
few name collections. Since funds are 
rather sparse in the small college it is 
doubtful whether 80 per cent of these 
libraries showing special collections on 
the Negro can meet minimum research 
demands. While the number of volumes 
does not necessarily indicate the quality 
of a collection, it does stimulate doubt 
with reference to the depth of materials 
spread over the several subject areas to 
meet the regular needs of the college— 
disregarding a special collection of any 
sort. This appears to be quite reasonable 
upon reviewing the total number of items 
in these libraries which range from less 
than 15,000 volumes to not more than 
78,200, with the median being less than 
40,000. For most, it would seem that 
the utilization of these collections as in- 


struments of research are somewhat limi- 
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ted, even for the twenty per cent with 
graduate programs. 


Conclusion 


What seems to be a part of the expla- 
nation of the fact that so many small 
college libraries continue to list special 
collections on the Negro in the Directory? 
A part of the answer may be explained 
in terms of “Conspicuous Consumption”. 
On the other hand many librarians realize 
that the indication of a special collection 
is a misnomer and they would like to 
integrate these materials into the regular 
collection, but because of the stubborn- 
ness of many small college administra- 
tors, they are forbidden to take this step. 
For example, many administrators insist 
upon segregating personal effects, trophies, 
and insignificant books of past institution- 
al presidents and trustees in a library case 
or room for sight-seers. More often than 
not, this arrangement of items is referred 
to as a special collection. It is almost 
impossible to convince such administra- 
tors that the library is not in the museum 
business, and the continuance of such a 
practice tends to transmit to reading fa- 


cilities an atmosphere of “look but do not 
touch or use.” 


Maybe another part of the solution to 
the special collection fad may lie in more 
careful controls by accrediting associa- 
tions. In the final analysis, however, it 
appears that a better solution dwells with 
the professional integrity of librarians, 
providing it is kept in mind that one or 
two aged items does not, of itself, deter- 
mine a rare book and a half dozen rare 
items does not necessarily constitute a 
special collection. Neither does a group 
of commonly known books by and about 
the Negro, segregated in some part of 
the library, and further designated by 
marking the letter “N” on the spine of 
the books made-up a special collection. 


Some further thought and action should 
be given to establishing regional collec- 
tions or concentrating materials from the 
several specimen of collections in a few 
well established libraries. In addition to 
enhancing the base and value of the sub- 
ject, it would permit such libraries with 
small book budgets to focus attention on 
developing a better collection to support 
their general academic programs. 
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Section C: Voter Registation in North Carolina 


Vircit C. Stroup 


Professor of Government, North Carolina A & T College 


Apvisory ComMiTTEE of the Uni- 
ted States Civil Rights Commission in- 
dicate that there is an apparent increas- 
ing interest among North Carolinians in 
meeting the basic requirement of regis- 
tration in order to exercise the franchise. 


Oe scene BY THE NortH CAROLINA 


The following is a condensation of a 
more comprehensive study on voter regis- 
tration in North Carolina based on reports 
by the Commission for the years 1956 
and 1959-60. The original study divided 
the registration tabulations for the years 
given above into three groupings as fol- 
lows: (1) Registrations in counties with 
a predominance of white population. (2) 
Registrations in counties where the white 
and non-white populations were about 
equal. (3) Registrations in counties with 
a predominance of non-white population. 


For 1956, 70 of the 100 North Caro- 
lina counties reported a total population 
of 3,952,616, with a total registration of 
1,674,350—a percentage of 42.4. The 
non-white population constituted 21.7 per 
cent of the total population and 9.1 per 
cent of the registrations. Table I is a 
condensation of the full report of the 70 
counties that responded. Section A con- 
sists of a sampling of counties with a 
predominance of white population; Sec- 
tion B, counties where populations are 
approximately equal by race; and Section 
C, counties with a predominance of non- 
white population. 

The second grouping for 1956 includes 
ten counties in the state nearly equal in 
white and non-white population. The to- 
tal population for this group was reported 
as 199,329, with a total registration of 
56,838, or 28.4 per cent. The non-white 
population accounted for 48.0 per cent 
of the total population but were registered 
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only to the extent of 12.9 per cent. This 
grouping is recorded here in full. 


The third grouping for 1956 records 
nine counties with a predominance of 
non-white population. With a total of 
313,934 persons in the nine counties, 
there were 88,681 registered voters—a 
percentage of 28.2. Although the non- 
whites constituted 59.4 per cent of the 
population in these counties, only 13.6 
per cent were registered. ‘The nine coun- 
ties in this third grouping for 1956 are 
also recorded here in full. 


The second reporting period, 1959-60, 
includes registration tabulations from all 
100 counties in the state. Exception is 
taken to the forty counties that reported 
100 per cent white registration as this 
hardly seems a true picture. Some coun- 
ty boards did indicate that their figures 
were estimates however. 


The first grouping for 1959-60, re- 
cording the counties with a predominance 
of white voters, shows ninety counties in 
this grouping. With a total population 
for this period of 2,171,415, there was 
a total registration of 1,745,677, or 80.4 
per cent. The nonwhite population is 
22.2 per cent of the total, and they were 
registered to the extent of 9.6 per cent. 


Counties nearly equal in white and 
non-white population in North Carolina 
dropped from ten in 1956 to four in 
1959, namely, Gates, Halifax, Perquimans 
and Tyrrell. With a total population in 
these counties at this reporting period of 
102,505, there were 41,658 registered, 
or 40.6 per cent. The white population 
was recorded as 23,599, and the non- 
white as 19,923. While 21,735 whites 
were reported as registered, only 2,442 
non-whites are so recorded—a percentage 


of 12.3. 








TABLE I 


Wuirte anp Necro PopuLations, NUMBER AND PER Cent oF VoTER REGISTRATIONS BY 
Race rn Counties oF Norto Carowina IN 1956, wirH SAMPLINGS OF COUNTIES WITH A 
PREDOMINANCE OF WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATIONS AND OF Counties Nearty Eouar m 
PoPpuLaTION BY RAcE 
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A. Countres WitH A PREDOMINANCE OF WuiTe PopuLaTion—1956 

Alamance 67,286 42,383 63.0% 15,311 3,750 24.5% 
Buncombe 122,763 75,621 61.6 14,551 5,804 39.9 
Davidson 62,754 37,885 60.4 6,808 1,784 26.2 
Durham 81,106 39,229 43.4 38,180 12,209 32.0 
Forsyth 120,681 61,457 51.0 41,673 12,730 30.5 
Guilford 180,130 73,482 40.8 41,568 7,755 18.7 
Mecklenburg 178,899 81,985 45.8 55,475 10,013 18.0 
Onslow 53,754 12,407 23.1 8,184 842 10.3 
Rowan 67,735 45,241 66.8 12,790 3,633 28.4 
Sampson 32,309 22,890 70.8 19,401 5,206 26.8 
Transylvania 16,950 11,208 66.1 678 400 59.0 
Wake 115,960 46,293 39.9 42,682 5,369 12.6 
Total for all 70 
Counties Reporting 3,095,835 1,521,561 49.1% 856,781 152,789 17.8% 





B. Countres Nearty Eguat 1 Warre anp Non-Wuire PorpuLation—1956 








Anson 13,162 8,050 61.2% 12,251 700 5.7% 
Caswell 10,959 6,764 61.7 10,604 1,291 122 
Edgecombe 26,740 7,224 27.0 26,932 839 3.1 
Franklin 16,797 8,500 50.6 15,336 1,500 9.8 
Greene 8,949 4,742 53.0 8,654 300 3.5 
Hyde 3,027 2,130 70.4 2,314 110 4.8 
Jones 5,912 2,452 41.5 5,158 1,311 25.4 
Pender 9,548 4,500 47.1 9,461 500 0.5 
Perquimans 4,989 3,514 70.4 4,665 505 11.3 
Tyrrell 2,473 1,650 66.7 2,154 256 11.6 
Total 102,556 49,526 48.3% 97,329 7,312 7.5% 
C: Counties Wirt A Prepomrinance oF Non-Wuire PopuLation—1956 
Bertie 10,051 6,762 67.3% 16,586 551 3.3% 
Gates 4,070 2,340 S750 5,080 150 3.0 
Halifax 26,108 14,231 54.5 33,803 1,537 4.6 
Hertford 9,160 6,068 66.3 14,026 180 1.3 
Hoke 6,593 3,855 58.5 9,839 727 7.4 
Martin 14,213 8,278 58.2 15,235 847 5.6 
Northampton 9,703 5,300 54.6 18,836 900 4.8 
Robeson 39,825 23,800 60.0 56,945 6,389 11.2 
Warren 7,786 5,982 76.8 16,075 784 49 
Total 127,509 76,616 60.0% 186,425 12,065 6.5% 








‘Figures supplied to Civil Rights Commission by North Carolina Board of Health. 
*Figures supplied by County Board of Elections at Request of North Carolina Advisory 


Committee to U. S Commission on Civil Rights. 
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The third grouping for 1959-60— 
counties with a predominance of non- 
white population—also showed a decline 
in 1959 to six from the 1956 figure of 
nine. Counties in this grouping include: 
Bertie, Hertford, Hoke, Northampton, 
Robeson, and Warren. Total population 
is listed as 251,702 with 61,298 regis- 
tered voters, or 24.4 per cent. Some 
47,830 whites were reported here as the 
population over 21, while 48,314 were 
the reported non-white population over 
21. Registrations, percentage-wise are: 
whites, 25.4; non-white, 19.7. 


This, then, is a condensed picture of 
voter registration in North Carolina. 
When we compare the breakdowns of 
the two reporting periods it is found that 
in the counties with a predominance of 
whites, the percentage of non-white regis- 
trants in 1956 was 17.8, but in 1959 
had dropped to 9.6. However, in the 


other two categories the percentages had 
moved upward. Counties nearly equal 
in population reported 7.5 per cent of 


the non-whites registered in 1956. In 
1959, this percentage was 12.3. In the 
counties with a predominance of non- 
white population, 6.5 per cent were regis- 
tered, while in 1959 the reported regis- 
tration was 19.7. 


It is somewhat difficult to account for 
the decline in non-white registrants in the 
counties with a predominance of white 
population. This, especially in view of 
the fact that interested groups in many 
of these same counties have conducted 
Negro voter registration drives, with con- 
siderable success. It must be remembered 
also that many of the registrars reported 
that their figures were estimates. These 
estimates for the 1959 period tend to 
bolster the white registrations excessively 
—40 counties reporting 100 per cent 
white registrations. 


Evidence points to the fact, however, 
that events on the domestic and interna- 
tional scenes have aroused an interest in 
voting among Negroes that has not before 
existed. 








Section D: Mohammed Ahmed, (The Mahdi) 
Messiah of the Sudan 


Joun Henrik CLARKE 


U. S. Correspondent on African Affairs, World Mutual Exchange 


ees SUDAN IS A VERY OLD COUNTRY 
and it has not always been called 
the Sudan. As early as 4,000 B.C. there 
appears to have been trade between Egypt 
and what is now the Sudan. In those 
days the island of Elephantine marked 
the southern frontier of Egypt. South 
of this frontier the country extended as 
far as the land of Punt, which was on 
the coast of present day Somaliland— 
later it was known as Ethiopia, the Bibli- 
cal land of Cush. 


In 721 B.C. Piankhi, a Nubian Prince, 
established control over the whole of 
Egypt. The Kings of Cush became ac- 
cepted as the Kings of Cush and Misr 
(Egypt). 

For a thousand years the Sudan was 
a Christian nation, divided into two king- 
doms; Mukarra and Aboa. In 640 A.D. 
the Arabs who had conquered Egypt made 
their way into the Sudan. In 1517 A.D. 
the Sultan of Turkey conquered Egypt 
and invaded the northern Sudan. Be- 
cause of the cruelty of their rule, hence- 
forth the people of the Sudan referred 
to all oppressors as “Turks” regardless of 
their race or religion. The armies of 
Mohammed Ali invaded the Sudan in 
1820 A.D. 


Corruption and injustice went unop- 
posed for sixty years until in 1881, a 
great leader appeared to unite the Suda- 
nese. He rallied the people to unite 
in a holy war against the “Turks” and 
drive all foreign oppressors from the Su- 
dan. 


This great leader was Mohammed 
Ahmed. He belonged to the race of 
people known as Danagla; inhabitants of 
Dongola. His father was a fiki or re- 
ligious teacher. He taught his son read- 
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ing, writing and the meaning of the Mos- 
lem bible, the Holy Koran. Through 
his own resourcefulness, he learned of 
the countries of Egypt, India, Persia, 
Europe and the vast world beyond and 
around his country. He was exceedingly 
intelligent, with a force of character 
somewhat superior to most of his people. 


Mohammed Ahmed-Ibn-Seyyid-Abdal- 
lah was the last and best known of the 
native conquerors of the Sudan. His ca- 
reer is synonymous with the title “MAH- 
DI”, meaning one who is divinely di- 
rected. The Mahdi announced to his 
people that he would conquer the world. 
He taught them to take an oath never to 
put on a new garment until all foreign- 
ers had been driven out of the Sudan. 
Though he fought Egypt, as well as the 
English, he, nonetheless, had many sym- 
pathizers among the Egyptians. They felt 
that he was responding to a feeling of na- 
tionalist pride and anger motivated by 
the injustice of foreign domination. The 
English occupation of Egypt, supposedly 
tentative, was especially galling to the 
Egyptians because of the uncertainty 
about its probable duration. The Prophet 
of Islam in the Sudan commanded more 
reverence from the Egyptians than the 
Christian English who were showing no 
signs of making preparations to keep their 
promise to withdraw from Egypt. 


Mohammed Ahmed was born near the 
island of Argo, at Dongola in the Sudan. 
At his death his age was estimated to be 
about forty five. Therefore he must have 
been born sometime between 1840 and 
1845. In spite of their poor and obscure 
background his family claimed to be 
“Ashral” or descendants of the “Prophet”. 


During the greater portion of his youth, 
Mohammed Ahmed was left entirely to 
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his own resources. He learned the Koran 
by heart and received his early instruction 
in theology. Subsequently he went to 
the city of Berber and became a pupil 
of the well known teacher, Mohammed 
el Kheir who completed his education. 
Arriving at manhood, he went to Khar- 
toum where he became a disciple of the 
then celebrated and highly respected 
Sheikh Mohammed Sherif, his grand 
uncle. With him he went to live on 
the island of Abba, on the white Nile 
near Kawa. He stayed and studied here 
for a number of years and later married 
the daughter of Mohammed Sherif. 


In outward appearance Mohammed 
Ahmed was strangely fascinating; he was 
a man of strong constitution and seeming- 
ly limitless energy. Like most of the 
members of the Danagla tribe his com- 
plexion was very dark. A pleasant smile 
was nearly always apparent cn his face. 
Under this smile gleamed a set of singu- 
larly white teeth, and between the two 
upper middle ones was a V-shaped space, 
which in the Sudan is considered a sign 
that the owner will be lucky. His mode 
of conversation, too, had by training, be- 
come exceptionally pleasant and persua- 
sive. Later, when he and his followers 
proclaimed that he was a Messiah and 
messenger of God, he acted as though he 
was in direct communication with the 
Deity. All orders which he gave were 
supposed to have come to him by divine 
inspiration; and it became therefore a sin 
to refuse to obey them; disobedience to 
the Mahdi’s orders was tantamount to 
resistance to the will of God. 


Mohammed Ahmed’s great asset in 
drawing people to revere his personality 
was his piety and deeply religious zeal, 
this made him a favorite with all of his 
teachers . . . yet at one time this pious 
disposition led to a conflict. Mohammed 
Ahmed rebuked one of his instructors 
for allowing singing and dancing at a 
feast. He held the opinion that this ac- 
tivity would be displeasing to God. In 
the quarrel and conflict that followed, 
Mohammed Ahmed was told in very harsh 
words to leave the school. This was 
heartbreaking for his teacher, Mohammed 


Sherif, because he had considered this 
dedicated young man to be his favorite 
disciple. But, this disciple had rebuked 
him in the presence of his elders and 
the leading citizens of the town. Order- 
ing him out of the school was the only 
way the teacher could maintain his au- 


thority and prestige. 


The news of this incident spread rapid- 
ly and drew the attention and sympathy 
of the masses of people to this devout 
student of the Koran. Now he had his 
first followers. He also dared to rebuke 
the rich in their own homes and became 
a hero to the poor. Soon it was being 
said that he was a person of divine origin 
—probably the long awaited Messiah who 
was expected to appear in the Islam year 
1300 or 1881. His name and family were 
very similar to that of the Prophet. 


As his popularity and following in- 
creased the British and Egyptian rulers 
of his country became alarmed over the 
discontent he was spreading among the 
people and ordered his arrest. With his 
first disciples he fled to an island up the 
Nile. Here the Mahdi religious move- 
ment was born. People from all over 
the Sudan made pilgrimages to the island, 
beseeching him for Blessing and crying 
for liberation from their oppressors. Much 
later, the inevitable came to pass. The 
Mahdi religious movement was made into 
a military force that miraculously defeated 
the combined Sudan armies of Egypt and 
England and freed his country from sixty 
years of slavery and cruel taxation. 


From Abba Island, Mohammed Ahmed, 
now called the Mahdi, went to the dis- 
trict of Kordofan where his fame had 
already taken hold of the population. 
People flocked to him for blessings—the 
blessings of a holy man—one who had 
been bold and brave enough to rebuke 
a teacher for his sins and his lack of 
reverence for the laws of the Holy Koran. 


In preaching and exhorting the people, 
the Mahdi had one subject and one 
theme: “Our religion is becoming debased 
and corrupted; our Prophet is insulted 
and every true Moslem is humbled by 
the corruption of the government officials 
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and their utter disregard for the true 
faith”. 

Now Mohammed Ahmed and Gordon 
Pasha at Khartoum became rival claimants 
for supremacy over the minds of the Su- 
danese people. They were also rivals in 
another sense, for both of them claimed 
to be the “Messengers of God”. 


The Mahdi claimed, as the word im- 
plies, to be the “Guide or Messenger of 
God”, and called himself Mohammed 
Ahmed el Mahdi Monutazer, that is to 
say, the prophet and guide awaited by 
the world. His followers had already 
adopted the cry of, “Mohammed Ahmed 
rassoul Allah nili Allah” . . . roughly 
translated, Mohammed the Messiah and 
Messenger of Allah”. 


Of the many rumors that were being 
circulated about him and his followers, 
one was that he intended to invade 
Egypt, to convert the Mussulmen to the 
true faith from which they had strayed, 
and after a massacre of the Christians in 
Egypt, to go to Mecca, the holy city of 
his faith where he expected to receive the 
Khalifat and be ordained the Grand 
Cheikh of Islam. 


Gordon Pasha’s overtures of friendship 
toward him were treated with disdain. 
In replying to one of the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s gestures he said, “I send you back 
your presents. I will not accept your 
offer to be Emir (Governor) of Kordofan. 
You say you have come to make peace 
because you are with God. We are with 
God. If you are with God you are with 
us; on the contrary if you are against us 
you are against God. Be converted, then, 
and become a Mussulman; if not, we will 
inflict upon you the same punishment we 
have accorded to Hicks Pasha”. 


The future battle lines had been drawn 
and both contestants had been pushed 
beyond the point where a compromise 
could not be reached. 

Gordon Pasha said in reply: “I go to 
Khartoum to make peace. We can come 
to an agreement, if, however, you wish 


for war, come on. I am ready”. 





The Mahdi was invited to Khartoum 
to be examined in the Koran to see if he 
was really the expected Messiah. He re- 
jected the invitation and sent back the 
message, “By the grace of God and His 
Holy Prophet, I am master in the Sudan. 
Never shall I come to Khartoum to justi- 
fy myself.” 

With this sort of preaching he struck 
the right cord in the character of the 
Moslem and all other Sudanese tribes. 
His plan and thought were to unite all 
in one great faith. Wisely for his 
scheme, he recognized the general state 
of discontent and most astutely used it 
as a fertile ground for his message. He 
was a religious leader, but he also was 
a shrewd politician. He based arguments 
of the prevailing, “hard times” and traced 
these to the existing government. His 
astuteness was again shown in the way 
he selected, as the field of his earliest 
efforts, the most disturbed section of the 


country. 


The British authorities offered a large 
sum for him dead or alive. This action 
forced the Mahdi to declare a holy war. 
He promised his rapidly increasing fol- 
lowers the majority share of the spoils 
he intended to take from the oppressors. 


A quarrel developed between the com- 
manders sent to seize the Mahdi. The 
quarrel broke into an open fight and their 
two separate companies of soldiers were 
weakened to ineffectiveness. The Mahdi 
and his followers fell on these troops with 
clubs, sharp sticks and stones. In a short 
while they were destroyed. More troops 
were sent but these too were destroyed. 
Then came the Mahdi’s attempt to cap- 
ture El-Obeid, the capital of Kordofan; 
and though driven back with great losses, 
he prevailed until after a siege of five 
months, the town and garrison surren- 
dered. Now he was hailed as the maker 
of miracles. Praise Allah! The Messiah 
had come! 


The government no longer looked upon 
him as a holy man, zealous for religion 
but poor and without influence—whom 


they could silence easily. The govern- 
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ment had already come to be despised by 
the people because of its weakness and 
corruption, while the prestige of Moham- 
med Ahmed was in the ascendency. The 
spirit of rebellion which prevailed in 
Egypt no doubt helped to augment fanati- 
cism in the Sudan. ‘The government 
again sent for Mohammed and he again 
refused to go. ‘There now followed in 
surprising rapid succession, defeat after 
defeat for the government, and success 
after success for the Mahdi. 


Now the personality and activity of the 
Mahdi stirred the whole of the Sudan— 
the hopeless became hopeful and the 
leaderless had found a leader. From the 
hills and the plains, deserts and forests, 
the tribes rallied to the black flag of the 
Mahdi and pledged allegiance to his cru- 
sade. Tens of thousands of them, The 
Selem, Baggara, Risega, Homer, Dirrka, 
Bongo, Madi, and Bari, poured into the 
new Messiah’s camp. They came on 
horseback and on foot armed with rifles 
and lances, or with home-made spears. 
Some were the poorest of the poor and 
wore only filthy loin cloths. The British 
and the Egyptians braced themselves 
against this tide and reshuffled their plans 
and forces. Still the tribes gathered 
thicker in the Mahdi’s camp. All, fanati- 
cally brave, they had but one goal in 
view: Freedom or Paradise. 


Mohammed Ahmed had all the quali- 
ties of a great revolutionary leader, the 
sure self-confidence of one who believed 
himself divinely endowed, tremendous 
force of character and great personal in- 
tegrity. These qualities were combined 
to persuade great masses of people to the 
truth of his message. Besides he had 
emerged at the time the long awaited 
Messiah had been prophesied to appear 
convinced that he was indeed sent by 
God to help them, his adherents hailed 
him as the long-awaited Mahdi, el Mah- 
di el Muntazar. This was to be a Jihad, 
or a holy war, and the Mahdi reminded 
his followers that, according to the words 
of the Prophet, those who met their 
death in battle would be immediately re- 
ceived in paradise. It was the fanatical 
courage which this doctrine inspired that 
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enabled the poorly armed Dervish force 
to defeat the British-Egyptian army in 
battle after battle. 


Each new victory was an inspiration 
and added other followers to the leader- 
ship of the Mahdi, until practically the 
whole Sudan lay at his feet. 


The Egyptians recalled Raouf Pasha 
and sent another Governor General with 
a stronger army to turn back the Mah- 
di’s fanatical armies. Still this army of 
formerly misbegotten creatures swept to 
defeat everything before them. At Senaar, 
of 6,000 Egyptians only 20 escaped alive. 
At Djebel-Gadir in June 1882 two whole 
army corps were wiped out; at Seribah, 
July 11 of the same year the Mahdi de- 
stroyed all except twelve of an army of 
6,100 men. In October he overran and 
defeated an Egyptian force of 10,000. 


After attacking El-Obeid, a city where 
he had previously suffered a temporary 
defeat, he turned his attention and mili- 
tary prowess toward Khartoum, capitol 
city of the Sudan. 


The English who previously were only 
concerned with the decline of their power 
and prestige in the Sudan now began to 
fear for their very lives. The Egyptian 
forces, first to rear up against the Mah- 
di’s power had been crushed. 


Sir William Hicks (called Hicks 
Pasha), a veteran fighter of colonial wars, 
was placed in charge of 10,000 men 
armed with the latest weapons. With 
his force he crossed the Nubian Desert 
and proceeded up the Nile, hoping to 
encounter the Mahdi’s army somewhere 
near Khartoum. Before the Mahdi met 
Hicks Pasha’s army he had crushed the 
Egyptian forces at Abu Ahmed and at 
Bheheb, therefore leaving no appreciable 
Egyptian army in the field against him. 


Hicks reached Khartoum first after de- 
feating some hostile tribes on the way. 
The Mahdi’s followers and prestige had 
increased to a proportion where he was 
now considered an infallible military 
leader as well as a true Messiah. With 
this accelerated status, he led his main 
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army toward Khartoum. Hicks left 
3,000 men to hold the city and set off 
with the rest of his army to meet the 
Mahdi, who in the meantime had altered 
his plans by withdrawing the army 
headed for Khartoum. He encamped at 
El-Obeid just long enough to entice Hicks 
Pasha to move his army in that direc- 
tion. However when Hicks reached the 
city, the Mahdi had moved further into 
the desert. Hicks followed him into this 
well laid trap, as he expected him to 
do. On November 3, 1883, after Hicks 
Pasha’s army had been weakened by 
thirst and some had died from drinking 
poisoned water, the Mahdi and his loyal 
cohorts swept down upon them. This 
was the Mahdi’s most decisive victory so 
far. A mound of dead men covered the 
body of Hicks Pasha, also dead. 


Now the anxiety of the English in the 
Sudan became panic. They were afraid 
that the Mahdi’s example would spread 
to other colonial areas. 


The force that the Mahdi had sent to 
Suakin under the leadership of his most 
able general, Osman Digna, had defeated 
an army commanded by the British gener- 
al, Sir Samuel Baker. Later, another 
British general named Graham, was able 
to hold Osman Digna’s army at bay. 


More victories for the Mahdi followed. 
He captured Berber, Dongola, (the home 
of his tribe) Darfur and the rich Equa- 


torial Provinces. 


The British, realizing that they were 
about to be pushed out of the Sudan, 
brought in their most able General, 
Charles George Gordon, a renowned figure 
better known as “Chinese” Gordon. He 
had served in this region before and al- 
ready had a respected reputation here. He 
was known to most of the people and liked 
by a large number of them. Gordon was 
devout Christian and like the Mahdi, had 


illusions of being divinely endowed. 


When Gordon arrived at Khartoum he 
found the situation more desperate than 
the force at his command could master. 
Knowing the country and its people better 
than most Englishmen, he decided to 
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use diplomacy. After the collapse of his 
ill-advised attempts to bring the ex-slave 
trader, Lobeir Pasha to his assistance, he 
finally had to deal directly with the 
Mahdi. Gordon offered to make the 
Mahdi governor-general of a large prov- 
ince. The mighty Mahdi interpreted this 
gesture as an insult and ridiculed him 
for making it—thinking: why should he 
be a mere governor-general of a province 
when the whole of the Sudan, except 
one or two places, was already his. In 
reply he urged Gordon to forsake his 
devout Christian beliefs and become a 
Moslem. 


To Gordon, this of course, was un- 
thinkable. Being a practical military 
man, he knew that he did not have the 
power he needed to defend Khartoum. 
He sent the women and children out of 
the city and awaited the Mahdi who 
arrived soon afterward and laid siege 
to the city. After the siege had lasted 
many months the British sent an expedi- 
tion of 25,000 men under the command 
of Lord Wolsely to support General Gor- 
don’s army at Khartoum. 


Lord Wolsely whose victory over the 
Egyptians at Tel-el-Kebir in 1882 was 
the decisive factor in establishing British 
tule over Egypt, proceeded up the Nile 
with his expedition in 800 boats, hoping 
to reach General Gordon before his army 
was overrun by the Mahdi’s dedicated 
adherents. At Abu Klea, he met part 
of the Mahdi’s forces and won a vic 
tory in the battle that followed, while 
suffering heavy losses. The bright mem- 
ory of Lord Wolsey’s victory barely had 
time to become real before his second 
in command, General Stewart, was beat- 


en and killed. 


After weeks of hardship part of Lord 
Wolseley’s expedition reached Omdur- 
man, a few miles from Khartoum. In 
the journey the British ships had to sail 
through severe attacks by Moslem Krupp 
guns. Lord Wolseley’s success at Abu 
Klea and in bringing the expedition up 
the Nile was a commendable feat of 
leadership, but it did not save General 


Gordon; two days before his arrival, 
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January 25, 1885, Khartoum had fallen 


‘to the Mahdi’s army. 


The long 321 day siege ended when 
25,000 of the Mahdi’s fanatical army 
swarmed over the ramparts of the battle 
scarred city and surrounded the palace of 
Governor-General Gordon. Gordon, a 
stalwart soldier to the end, walked calmly 
out on the steps, where a giant Kordofan 
soldier follower of the Mahdi ran him 
through with a spear. An officer named 
Nisser, beheaded him with his sword. 
Hundreds of soldiers fell upon Gordon 
and plunged their spears into his body. 
His head was sent to the Mahdi who 
at least admired him as a soldier, and 
had hoped to make him a Moslem con- 
vert. 


The story of Gordon’s attempt to save 
the Sudan was the more pathetic be- 
cause his task showed every indication 
of failure before he set himself to it. The 
fall of Khartoum and Gordon’s tragic end 
was a severe blow to English pride that 
might have been avoided. To add to 
this, another expedition composed of 
11,000 English and Egyptian soldiers 
was defeated with great losses at Kassala, 
by the Mahdi’s most able general, Osman 
Digna. 

General Gordon had made the city 
of Khartoum his headquarters, then had 
been hemmed in on all sides until the 
city was cut off from the outside world, 
while his supplies of food, guns and 
ammunition were used up in a lost and 
hopeless cause. He had stood bravely 
to his port trying to inspire a hundred 
men to do the work of thousands. Then, 
being baffled and harrassed by the shift- 
lessness and incompetency of his officers 
he made promises he could not keep 
until his word as an Englishman began 
to fall on unlistening ears. Yet, he 
inspired a listless population to resist 
for 321 days. Then came the night 
attack, the mad rush to the palace, 
the javelin throw and he, who was said 
to be “the father and saviour of the 
Sudan” lay dead. 


In the midst of this chaos, Lord Wolse- 
ley retreated to Cairo with what remain- 
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ed of his army. Later, bent on aveng- 
ing his and England’s honor, he asked 
for a chance to attack the Mahdi again 
and was permitted to do so. He re- 
turned the same year with 13,000 white 
troops and was beaten back. Now Eng- 
land withdrew from all of Sudan except 
the part of Suakin, which could be de- 
fended by warships. The Mahdi pre- 


vailed over the rest of the Sudan. 


The Mahdi and his forces crossed the 
West bank of the White Nile and there 
in the desert laid the foundation of 
the capitol of his new kingdom. He 
was now supreme master of a rich em- 
pire 1,600 miles long and 700 miles wide 
His subjects had been gathered from 
every district and tribe. Some gave him 
homage willingly, some through fear. 
The Sudan is peopled by many racial 
types with every form of physique and 
all of them were represented among the 
Mahdi’s followers. There were Chris- 
tians, Moslems and heathen. There were 
those who loved the Mahdi and his cause, 
and others who followed him in order 
to obtain protection, clothes, food and 
shelter. 


The Mahdi’s ambition was still run- 
ning high. He thought of himself as 
another Mohammed. He planned to 
bring all adjoining territories under his 
rule; subdue the Christian part of Ethi- 
opia, march into Egypt and convert the 
world to Islam. 


His amazing career ended before any 
of these dreams were realized. On June 
22, 1885, six months after the death of 
General Gordon, he died of typhoid 
fever. With his last strength he shouted 
the Islam creed. 


His followers mourned him for months 
and later erected a magnificent tomb 
on the spot where he had died. 

The Mahdi was succeeded by his 
second in command, Abdulla the Khalifa 
who ruled the country for eleven trouble- 
some years before the British gave Lord 
Kitchener enough men and guns to re- 
conquer the Sudan. 
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In avenging what he thought was 
England’s honor, Lord Kitchener showed 
no mercy and considered nothing to be 
sacred while he was accomplishing his 
mission. He more than earned the name, 
“The Butcher of Omdurman”. He bom- 
barded the tomb of the Mahdi and took 
his bones and threw them into the Nile. 
It was said that the Mahdi’s head was 
packed in a kerosene tin and later used 
by Kitchener as a tobacco container. 


In spite of Lord Kitchener and those 
who came after him, the followers of 
the Mahdi continued to fight the British 
until about 1930. 


As for the unanswered question—was 
Mohammed Ahmed, the Mahdi, really a 
Messiah? Well, millions of people in 
the Sudan believed he was and some 


still do. But let this truth suffice; the 


Mahdi and his successors were right- 
fully fighting against injustice and colon- 
ial misrule, among other reasons. The 
aftermath of this fight moved the Brit- 
ish to adopt a more humane and enlight- 
ened administration in the Sudan. This 


policy eventually helped to make the 
Sudan the free and independent country 
we know today. 
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Section E: A Negro School-Master of the 1870’s* 





JoserHine Prick SHERRILL, 


Head Librarian, Livingstone College 


Foreword 


oRN ON Fesruary 10, 1854, JosePH 
CuarxeEs Price Diep IN His 39TH 


yEAR on October 25, 1893. Frederick 
Douglass was still the acknowledged elder 
statesman of his race; and Booker T. 
Washington was on the rise. Without 
exception, Price’s contemporaries described 
him in superlative terms. His reputation 
as a most eloquent speaker was unchal- 
lenged in the United States, and in Eng- 
land. His qualities as an educator—the 
Founder, fund-raiser, and administrator of 
Livingstone College—elicited admiring 
support in all quarters. (See: William 
Jacob Walls, Joseph Charles Price: Bos- 
ton. Christopher Publishing House, 
1943). 


The Diary here reproduced was written 
during the Summer of 1877, when Price, 
a rising Junior at Lincoln University, Pa., 
was teaching school in North Carolina. 
According to Charles S. Johnson (The 
Negro College Graduate, p. 8; Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1938), only 2,541 Negroes had earned 
baccalaureate degrees by 1900. Many of 
these persons earned the modest college 
fees then charged by teaching in rural 
summer schools throughout the South. 
(See: W. E. B. Du Bois, Souls of Black 
Folk: Chicago, A. C. McClurg, 1903; 
H. H. Proctor, Between Black and White; 
Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1925). 


An immemorial problem for state-builders, 
from Plato’s Republic to the contemporary 
Soviet Union, is: How arrange the higher 
education of the leaders of a State so 
that the rising elite maintains identifica- 


*A Summer Diary of Joseph Charles 
Price, June 11, 1877, to September 14, 
1877 edited by his daughter, with a fore- 
word by President S. E. Duncan, Living- 
stone College. 
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tion with the aspirations and problems 
of the masses? 


Although extra-curricular, Price’s sum- 
mer school teaching describes an ex- 
perience that consolidated that identifi- 
cation for him, as it did for Du Bois, 
for Proctor, and for thousands of their 
contemporaries. 


The Diary reveals, also, the status of the 
education of Negroes in the Reconstruc- 
tion period as few documents could. 
Price’s “private school,” supported by tui- 
tion fees, began on June llth. It was 
succeeded by a “public school,” grudging- 
ly paid for by the local School Commit- 
tee, and extending for four weeks, to 
August 2nd. The “private school” begins 
again and lasts through August 3Ist. The 
Diary ends on September 11th, as Price 
seeks another school and gloomily faces 
the necessity of remaining out of college 
for the entire year. Fortunately, Lincoln 
University provided financial aid through 
Price’s life-long friend and supporter, Wil- 
liam E. Dodge, copper and railroad mag- 
nate. Price earned his A.B. in 1879, and 
his STB in 1881. 


Most of all, the Diary reveals an extra- 
ordinary man, and the extraordinary so- 
cial and educational order that produced 
him. It is a rarely eloguent document 
from the pen of a rarely constituted man. 
Mrs. Sherrill is to be complimented for 
having preserved and edited this Diary. 


The Diary 


Monday July 11th, 1877 


After a delay of 3 weeks, I opened a 
private school to-day. The private school 
will continue for 3 weeks; at the expira- 
tion of which time public school will be- 
gin. I have had many discouragements. 
in my effort to procure a profitable field 
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of labor this year. My prospects for re- 
turning to “Lincoln” are very dark. Nev- 
ertheless, I will “trust in the Lord for 
He will provide.” The majority of the 
people are ignorant, and therefore a prop- 
er interest is not manifested in educa- 
tional matters. My greatest hope for 
doing good Cintellectually) is in the 
young. I mean young men and women as 
well as children. The older ones are quite 
indifferent. 


Tuesday June 12th 

I arose quite early this morning and, as 
usual, read four or five Chapters of the 
Bible. After this I concluded to read 
4 or 5 Chapters of the “Life of Franklin.” 
I find this to be Cas recommended) an in- 
teresting and instructive work. 


It has been raining during the whole 
day; and although one is tempted to com- 
plain of the watery season he dare not 
for it has been very dry for 2 months 
nearly. 


Wednesday June 13th 

The hearts of our farmers and garden- 
ers, were made happy on account of the 
copious and refreshing showers. 


The leisure hours of the forenoon were 
consumed in reading the “Life of Frank- 
lin.” 1 will endeavor to be as economical 
with my time as he was with his, and 
thereby cause each hour to result in some- 


thing profitable. 


After I returned from school, I thought 
I would change my reading matter. I, 
therefore read a few pieces of “Paley” on 
“Moral & Political Philosophy.” I am very 
fond of augumentative reading; for in ad- 
dition to the immediate [benefit] de- 
rived thereby, it has a great tendency to 
develop the mind on such subjects. 
received a card from friend Jamison. I 
thought him very kind in sending me 
the favor that accompanied the card. 
Thursday June 14th 

I did not accomplish much to-day—in- 
tellectually. I called to see a neighbor 
after school was dismissed; and at night 
several visitors called to see a sick young 
man with whom I room. 


Friday June 15th 


Visitors called quite early this morning 
and interrupted my plan for this portion 
of the day. I experienced the necessity 
of a constant review of those studies 
which come under the eye of the teacher. 
I had a considerable brushing up on “Alle- 
gation Alternate” this morning. 


“The New York Weekly Witness” 
came yesterday and | spent the greater 
portion of my leisure moments in perusing 
its pages, which are always replete with 
instructive matter. 


Saturday June 16th 


Consumed the greater of the fore noon 
in writing to friends. I thought J. S.** 
had concluded not to write to me any- 
more, but I received a very penitent let- 
ter from —— to-day. Spent the afternoon 
in reading several articles in “Harper's 
Monthly Magazine” for June; the most 
interesting of which was “Contemporary 
Art in Germany.” 


Sunday June 17th 


Had quite a nice time at the Sabbath 
School this morning. On motion the 
school appropriated 3 dollars to purchase 
music books (Gospel Hymns.). 


Preached in the afternoon. The fol- 
lowing is the text: “We will go with you; 
for we have heard that God is with you.” 
Zech. 8.23 


Monday June 18th. 


Previous to going to school this morm- 
ing, I reviewed geometrical progression 
thoroughly. I have been much troubled 
to-day concerning the condition of the 
church here. It is in a very sad condi- 
tion—spiritually. The thought has oc- 
curred to me, to suggest to the Minister 
in charge to have a series of prayer-meet: 
ings especially for a revival of God's 
people who are in “Zion.” I perceive 
that my people are very superstitious. It 
is lamentable indeed. 


Oh that the Lord may favor us with 
an outpouring of His spirit, that His 


— eRaT Og” 


frequently mentioned in_ the 
Diary, was Miss Jennie Smallwood, whom 
Price later married. 
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people may be aroused and that sinners 
may be concerned about the salvation of 
their souls. 


Tuesday June 19th. 

Believing that public sentiment on 
opinions (general) is the life of any 
movement, I concluded to visit a large 
number of the members of the Church 
for the purpose of conversing with them 
on religious matters, and thereby, in the 
course of the conversation to ascertain 
their thoughts concerning the state of the 
church. The result is not surprising. The 
general opinion, so far as ascertained, is 
that certain secret faults or sins are prac- 
ticed very extensively in the church, and 
the only remedy for their removal is un- 
ceasing prayer to God for His presence 
and a revival of His work. 


My school has increased surprisingly. 
The students in general are very bright. 
They are good in Math—but very deficient 
in grammar; so I devote much time to 
this branch of study. 


Sent a very lengthy and friendly reply 
to J.S. ——. Heard from L. G. J. of 
Halifax. She is very intelligent and will 
doubtless be a very instructive correspon- 
dent. 


Wednesday June 20th. 


It was unusually warm to-day. I spent 
a good bit of my leisure moments in re- 
viewing mathematics. “Be ye angry and 
sin not.” According [to] this passage 
Paley says that all anger is not sinful. 
The conclusion is very reasonable since 
it is based on Biblical truth. It, says he, 
is sinful under two considerations: 1. 
When it is conceived on slight provoca- 
tions. 2. When it is continued—“Let not 
the sun go down on your wrath.” As these 
are constructive thoughts I take pleasure 
in “booking” them. 

Much interest was manifested at the 
Church to-night concerning its spiritual 
welfare. 


Thursday June 21st. 


My leisure moments have been given 
mostly to visitors. I do not very often 
tefuse the company of lively friends, but 
I do regret that their stay at times is so 


protracted. I worked several mathemati- 
cal problems this afternoon. 


Friday June 22nd. 

The “Witness,” which is always a 
welcome visitor came yesterday; and I 
gave it thorough perusal to-day. Con- 
ducted the prayer meeting to-night. Much 
interest was manifested—much more than 
I anticipated. May this be the beginning 
of a good time religiously. Read a few 
Chaps. in “Paley” 


Saturday June 23rd. 


Spent the forenoon in reading “Paley.” 
Failed to accomplish much during the re- 
mainder of the day—literarily 


Sunday June 24th. 

The number of the Sunday-School in- 
creased surprisingly. Had quite a nice 
time at Church in the afternoon. 


Monday June 25th. 


A friend called to see me this morning, 
immediately after breakfast, and remained 
until it was time for me to repair to the 
school house. Visited Mrs. Tobern this 
afternoon, which was very agreeable—as 
I met the Rev. Greene there. It is very 
warm. I was requested to attend a trial 
to-night, concerning a person who had 
made some remarks relative to a young 
man “conjuring” her friend. I told the 
party that I did not believe too firmly in 
the art and I had rather be absent than 
present. 


I have been informed that the accused 
—a woman—was convicted. 
“Ye are too superstitious” 


Tuesday June 26th. 

I am very hopeful of my class in 
English grammar. ‘They are progressing 
surprisingly well. My pleasure is 
heightened when I consider that they 
are (my scholars) more deficient in this 
study than any other. 


I was much troubled relative to the 
whereabouts of my friend Moore (E) and 
to his getting a school; so I wrote to him 
again to-day. 

I write to M. J. W. today. I have 
not heard from her in 2 or 3 months. One 
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of my scholars conferred a great favor in 
sending me a nice lot of juicy peaches. 


Wednesday June 27th. 


I am compelled to believe that the 
school Committee (democrats) are work- 
ing to my disadvantage, since they said 
last month that the school might start 
next month (July); and now they say 
they are undecided. The people in gen- 
eral are too “weak kneed.” They know 
their rights but fail to demand them. 
I reviewed very extensively my mathema- 
tics to-day. As I am troubled so much 
about the school I have almost concluded 
to take the school in New Berne, if no- 
thing should prevent. 


In order to do this I will have to re- 
main out of school a year. This is a 
sad thought. But it is true—nevertheless. 


Received a letter from friend Moore 
to-day. He had not gotten a school up 
to the time of writing. “Darkness here 
and nothing more”—I will wait patiently 


for the light 


Thursday June 28th. 

It is quite pleasant to-day—We were 
favored with a copious shower yesterday, 
and hence it is not so warm to-day. 


I received a letter from J. S. and also 
one from M. J. W. Intended to visit 
the “Seminary” to-night and witness the 
closing exercises of the school; but as no 
accommodation was made for the sons and 
daughters of Ham, I concluded to favor 
them with my absence. 


The report concerning C. R. was false. 
Friday June 29th. 

The Committee concluded to 
school the Ist Monday in July. 

Private school closed this afternoon. I 
suppose that I have earned enough to 
pay expenses. Received a card from Prof. 
C. R. Gregory to-day. Paid J. Daniels 
55cts for 2 copies of “Harper's Monthly 
Magazine” 


open 


Saturday June 30th. 

I received the Ist Grade Teacher’s Cer- 
tificate this morning without being ex- 
amined. ‘The board tried me sufficiently 
previous to this time. 
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My old teacher Mrs. Gracie M. Greene 
was examined and received the 3rd Grade. 
She will be my assistant in the school 
at this place. Paid J. A. Tynes $2.00 for 
provisions. 


Sunday July 1st. 


Had quite a nice [time] in the Sun- 
day school this morning. We were fa- 
vored with a few visitors from Wilming- 
ton, N.C. One of the visitors (to my 
surprise and delight) claimed to he one 
who had studied within the classic walls 
of “Lincoln” He left L—— in 1865. He 
became financially embarrassed; hence he 
had to leave. “Sadgwaugh” is his name. 

Preached this morning from the fol- 
lowing words: “Ye are the light of the 
world.” I shall give the text a more 
thorough study, as it is one that deserves 
such. What a thought that a poor worm 
of the dust is a light of the world. 


Monday July 2nd. 


Public school began to-day. I antici- 
pate quite a large number this year. Was 
quite unwell to-day. I shall retire at an 
early hour to-night. 


Tuesday July 3rd. 


The number of the school increased 

surprisingly. I enrolled 82 pupils to-day. 
“The Star of Zion” a very interesting 
family came to-day. John A. Tyler a 
colored minister in New Berne is the 
editor and manager. I will barely refer 
to one article; and that is the one which 
contains the advice of James Redpath. 
I will not expatiate, but suffice it to say 
that I could swallow the greater portion 
of it without a frown. The _ colored 
people will have to do something in order 
to have secure their liberties and lives. 
I received an invitation to attend and 
address a grand picnic party to-morrow. 
I was informed to-day, through a letter 
from Mother, that friend W. H. Dove 
has entered his father hood, since a man- 
child unto him is born. Whom he de- 
lights to name Obadiah. I hope that he 
may walk as O.—— of old walked. 


Wednesday July 4th. 


As this day is a national holiday and 
as the young men of Wilson intend to 
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have a grand picnic, I closed school. We 
will resume our work to-morrow. I re- 
ceived and accepted an invitation to at- 
tend the picnic given by the young men. 
] made a short address extempore. 

The note that I received concerning 
the speaking was addressed thus: “Prof. 
J. C. Price.” 

I know that I was not worthy of such 
an appellation, nevertheless I was some- 
what elated—Oh, the thoughts of vanity 
that seized me for a few moments. The 
affair of the day closed with a social 
entertainment at night (Paid Mrs. D. H. 
Heath 50cts.) I am glad to say that I 
enjoyed myself nicely. 


Thursday July 5th. 

Received “Harper’s Monthly Magazine” 
for July. I took my first number in 
June—I am highly pleased with it. It 
is always fraught with excellent and va- 
tied productions of the pencil, in science, 
art, literature and “smile-producers” (Edi- 
tors Drawer). 


I am glad to see the “Witness” defend 
the Jews as a race. I can not see why a 
whole race should be rejected from social 
—yes Civil—privileges on account of a few 
dirty and abrupt fellows. Well you may 
say that uncouth habits are the rule and 
not the exception among Jews. So are 
they among all other nationalities—The 
Negro not excepted. 


Friday July 6th. 

To-day I fasted. But I hope not phari- 
saically, but for spiritual strength. The 
Church discipline enjoins it. ‘The meet- 
ing tonight was not as interesting as I 
anticipated. Members in general were 
not to their post. The time (Quarterly 
Meeting) is near when they should show 
themselves followers of Jesus; but Peter- 


like they “follow far behind.” 


Saturday July 7th. 

I have been quite feeble all day. Quar- 
terly Conference met to-day, Elder E. H. 
Hill presiding. Received an appointment 
to preach at 11 o'clock Sunday morning. 


Received 100 papers from G. S. Sco- 
field for C. H. Smith. 


Sunday July 8th. 
Preach this morning from the Sixth C. 
John, 25th verse. 


Quarterly Meeting services were ob- 
served today. Elder E. H. Hill and Jo- 
seph Green officiating. The Secretary of 
the Sunday S. gave me an order on the 
Treasurer for $5.00 with [which] to 
purchase books for the school. 


Monday July 9th. 

Our number in school is 101. Re- 
ceived $5.00 from Charlie Battle the 
Treas. of the Sunday School to purchase 
“Gospel Hymns.” Had quite an interest- 
ing talk with Mr. George Rountree, a 
recent graduate of Harvard College. He 
graduated a few weeks since with dis- 
tinguished honors. Our meeting was 
casual and unintentional. I was glad to 
meet him as he said he was to meet 
me. I was glad to know that my humble 
ability commanded the attention of one 
of H’s. noble sons. 


I left Mr. Rountree (democrat) deeply 
impressed with this fact: that intelligence, 
even of a mediocre character will demand 
respect of all parties (intelligent) classes 
and colors. We met in a barber shop. 


Tuesday July 10th. 

Rev. Pearsall visited the school to-day 
and, by request made a few remarks for 
our encouragement. His words were 
plain and his subject timely—and from 
the strict attention given by young and 
old, the effort was highly appreciated. In 
advising the school relative to the im- 
portance of all studies, he laid particular 
stress on the importance of grammar. 
This advice met my warmest approval. 
Grammar is the vehicle of thought and 
expression and if we would speak and 
write well we must give untiring atten- 
tion to the peculiarities of the vehicle. 
It is said that the Negro has not very 
appreciable susceptibilities mathematically. 
Experience has proved this to be an error. 
Our people are more naturally mathema- 
ticians than grammarians. I am con- 
vinced that grammar is the life of the 
intellectual world, hence too much atten- 


tion can not be given to it. 
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Wednesday July 11th. 


We were favored with quite a refresh- 

ing shower this morning. Heard from 
Mr. P. C. Williams to-day. He desires 
information relative to getting aid for the 
completion of his education. He is some- 
what intelligent and thoroughly imbued 
with the missionary spirit. He desires 
to go to Africa. It pleases me to see or 
hear of this spirit in young Americans of 
African descent. It seems to be an ack- 
nowledged fact that the future educators 
of the blacks both in America and Africa, 
are the blacks. 
I believe it. Mr. Williams thinks that 
it would be advisable for us to go to 
Africa by companies of 100, 200 &c. 
In this I do not agree: for the masses of 
the colored people in the United States 
are very ignorant, and what good can one 
set of ignorant persons do for another 
that is equally uninformed? 


But I do believe in more of the repre- 
sentative men going to A——who are mor- 
ally as well as intellectually qualified. I 
shall write to him in a few days. 


Thursday July 12th. 

Attended the marriage of Mrs. Sims & 
Mr. McManning. Heard from J. C. 
Dancy. Was informed of a very slander- 
cus report concerning myself and another. 
My profession as teacher and minister 
demands an explanation of this matter 
and necessitates rigid inquiry. 

Friday July 13th. 

The report referred to above originated 
from a misunderstanding of names. 
“Frank” instead of “Price.” Received the 
S. School book to-day. 

Wrote to Mother. 


Saturday July 14th. 


Reviewed mental and written arithme- 
tic this morning. Received “Harper's 
Monthly Magazine” for Aug. Felt unwell 
this afternoon 


Sunday July 15th. 

The “Gospel Hymns” were given or de- 
livered to the Sunday School to-day. The 
children appear to have a particular fancy 
for music. 
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Brother Andrews paid us a visit to-day, 
He was not exactly on a visit for he 
came to get some slander on reports cor- 
rected, which some unworthy brother had 
carried to his present (Kinston) station, 
Everything was properly adjusted. 


Monday July 16th. 

I have been much troubled to-day in 
my spiritual concern. It seems that Satan 
has come upon me with all his forces. 
My trust is in the Lord. “Prone to 
wander, Lord I feel it, &c. 

Mailed a letter to G. S. Scofield which 
contained $1.00 for papers received. 


Tuesday July 17th. 

Nothing of importance has come under 
my. observation. Now it is [a] serious 
thought to know that a whole day has 
passed, and I am not the wiser for its 
having passed. I have not been as ob- 
servant as I should have been. H. B. 
left La Grange to-day, for Snow Hill. 


Wednesday July 18th. 

Visited the Missionary Baptist Church 
to hear Rev. Norwood. He did very 
well considering his poor opportunities but 
(as it is with all the ministers nearly 
of the South) his need of mental training 
was very apparent. He could not pro 
nounce properly the book from which he 
took his text. 

Miss A. K. left for the mountains. 


Thursday July 19th. 

A considerable amount of rain fell to 
day. It was very acceptable as we have 
not had much rain for 7 or 8 weeks. A 
friend (M. W. B.) came to me to-night 
in distress—I thought of the old saying 
“a friend in need is a friend indeed’— 
and made extraordinary exertions in his 
behalf. Things worked pretty smoothly. 

I can not tell the day when I was 
in as much trouble concerning another 
as I was concerning him. 

Friday July 20th. 

It has been quite stormy during the 
day. 

The children enjoyed the match spell- 
ing this afternoon. Sorena Suggs spelled 
the class down. 
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Saturday July 21st. 

Commenced a letter to Hon. Wm. E. 
Dodge. I suppose that he has been ex- 
pecting one sometime. Sheer negligence 
and timidity have prevented his receiving 
it I read considerably in “Harper's 
Monthly Magazine.” 

Mr. J. H. Forbes visited me this morn- 
ing. His conversation unusually inter- 
esting. He appears to be improving in 
this line. 


Sunday July 22nd. 

Rev. ——Davis from Weldon addressed 
our Sunday School this morning—His re- 
marks were timely and to the point, es- 
pecially those referring to the liberal or 
illiberal disposition of the colored people 
in general in certain localities. The chil- 
dren observed good order. I preached 
this afternoon from Jeremiah 46C.—27V. 
—“And Jacob shall return &c”. I thought 
I did pretty well with the subject,—in 
fact it had a very warm reception. 


A brother got offended at me to-night 
on account of an expression which he 
misunderstood. ‘This is another clear ex- 
ample of half hearing or half understand- 
ing. I would advise my friends that 
with much hearing they should get a 
little understanding; for it appears that 
some do not get any. 


Monday July 23rd. 

I received a note to-day from a member 
of the school committee, (Mr. Meecham) 
stating that I should not draw any of the 
public funds for any time after the 21st. 
He gave no reason. The matter will be 
duly considered. 


Tuesday July 24th. 

I informed the children and _ scholars 
in general that school had been closed 
by the committee. They heard it in 
breathless silence. 


It is a shame that about 100 boys and 
girls should be deprived of school privi- 
leges, and should be doomed to walk 
the streets. Prejudice is the prime cause 
of disgraceful effect. I have been fighting 
this prejudice for nearly two months and 
I am going to fight it out on this line 


(free schools) if it takes “all summer” 
and a part of the fall. 


I have already lost about 40 or 50 dol- 
lars, but I am not discouraged. They 
(dems-) want me to leave the Co. They 
think the negroes are advancing too far 
for them. ‘Too many of them are merit- 
ing and demanding higher grades. They 
think these are my fruit and if they can 
kill the root the further prospects of 
fruit will be doubtful. I intend to “Hold 
the fort” 


Wednesday July 25th. 

Consumed the greater portion of the 
afternoon in perusing the interesting and 
instructive pages of “Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine.” It rained pretty hard this 
afternoon. After the atmosphere had been 
somewhat cooled by the presence of the 
watery visitor, I concluded to take a stroll 
up town. I had not been at a friend’s 
house very long before she evinced a 
liberal disposition in the presentation of 
that which is the earthly glory of the 
preacher—a chicken. I readily accepted 
her kind offer. 

This is a day of sadness to me. The 
cause is to be known. 

The people met to-night to take in con- 
sideration the school question. They ap- 
peared to be very anxious for the con- 
tinuance. Some (reliable) said that 
school should continue if they had to sell 
their coat to pay the bill. A committee 
of inquiry will wait on the school com- 
mittee to-morrow. I am (since they want 
me) determined to stay the time out. 


Thursday July 26th. 

Unusually warm to-day. It is said to 
be the warmest day we have witnessed 
this summer. 

Called on Mrs. D. B. this morning. 

I am not very well. Have been feeling 
unwell for several days 


Friday July 27th. 

A meeting concerning school matters 
was to be held to-night but as we had 
accomplished the business, it was de- 
ferred. 
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Saturday July 28th. 

The school committee consented to al- 
low us to teach public school a week 
longer in order to finish the month. On 
account of their ignorance the school was 
closed at first. 

I hardly think we will have any more 
free school this year. I received a letter 
from Mother to-day. 


Sunday July 29th. 

Had quite a time in Sunday School 
to-day. Our number increased somewhat. 
Total number present in 110. May the 


good work continue. 


Monday July 30th 

There has been quite a change in 
the weather. Our number was not quite 
so large as heretofore. 
Elder Pearsall stopped with me to-night. 
He was very kind in giving me a gra- 
tuitous ticket for the excursion. 


Tuesday July 31st. 

I had the pleasure of meeting my 
friend Mr. W. H. Dixon Chusband of 
Mrs. Rachel Wright Dixon) from Snow 
Hill. He spent the night with me. 


Wednesday Aug. Ist. 

Received 50 tickets (excursion) from 
Elder Pearsall, 25 of which I gave to 
Elder Greene. It has been cool and 
pleasant to-day. 

I determined to-day to prepare myself 
thoroughly on the English branches both 
low and high. I see the great need of 
an effort in this direction. 


Thursday Aug. 2nd. 

Public school closed to-day. I regretted 
it on account of the poor children whose 
parents are not able to send them to 
private schools. 

I took tea with a young friend to-night 
(the one with whom I room) and en- 
joyed it. The preparations were on the 
Bachelor’s order as he prepared it him- 
self. It was I may say, delicious never- 


theless. 
Thursday Aug. 9th. 


I have been absent for several days 
and hence the time between the 2nd and 
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this date has not been carefully noted. 

I arrived from Wilmington, N. C. 
to-day, where I enjoyed myself beyond 
expression. While in the city I was 
not wanting for friends. Suffice it to 
say that I met or witnessed inducements 
which are calculated to make me visit 
the Metropolis again. 


Friday Aug. 10th. 
Had quite an interesting time at school. 
Visited Miss M. E. A. in the evening, 


nothing of importance occurred. 


Saturday Aug. 11th. 

Mailed a letter to Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
E. Dodge. 

Received a letter from J. S. and one 


from Mother. 


Sunday Aug. 12th. 

I took occasion to visit one of the 
“Yearly Meetings” to-day. There were 
2 or 3 thousand present. But not half 
of them were interested in the preaching. 
It was held at “Lower Town Creek.” 
While there I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing several from Tarboro. Among these 
were Miss Cherry, Miss Willis (from 
Wilmington- J. C. & F. Dancy. 


Monday Aug. 13th. 

The number in school increased to 
day. 

Met Mrs. T. at Mrs. Heath’s and 
found her pleasant as usual. Met at the 
church to-night and effected arrange- 
ment for procuring a hall for Temper- 
ance purposes. 

Tuesday Aug. 14th. 

I have been very unwell for several 
days. 

Received a note from S. N. Hill 
containing $3.00 with which he desired 
me to purchase Sunday School books for 
the school. I made out the order im- 
mediately and I will forward it to New 
York to-morrow. Collected 40 cents for 
J. G. tonight. 

Wednesday Aug. 15th. 

District Conference met at Goldsboro 

to-day. Elder J. Green represented Wil 


son. 
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We did not have any preaching to- 
night as it was very stormy. 


Thursday Aug. 16th 

The “Witness” failed to make its ac- 
customed visit to-day. I can not account 
for this unexpected delay. Called to 
see the Misses Ricks from N. and also 
visited Mrs. G. 

I read with much interest the ex- 
position of scientific experiments in “Har- 


pers Monthly Magazine” for Sept. 
Friday Aug. 17th 


Had quite a nice time at prayer- 
meeting to-night. 

The weather is very pleasant now— 
cool nights and mornings. Received a 
C. from D. Morgan. 


Saturday Aug. 18th 

Received a letter—I mean a card—from 
E. Moore. I answered immediately. 
Wrote to Mother to-night. 

S. N. Hill’s books came to-day and 
I delivered them to his father for him. 


Sunday Aug. 19th. 
Preached from the following words: 
“I know that my Redeemer liveth”. 


Monday Aug. 20th. 

Bought of Davis & Weaver, two gram- 
mars. Mailed a letter to Mother and 
friend Moore. Attended an entertainment 
at Mrs. Moore’s to-night. 

Paid my news man 45 cents. 


Tuesday Aug. 21st. 

Met with the Odd fellows Cof Wilson) 
tonight. ‘They have been silent a good 
while, but I think that their prospects 
are very bright. May the good work 
go on and never, never languish again 
as it has for the last 10 or 15 months. 


Wednesday Aug. 22nd. 


Elder Joseph Green preached to-night. 
It was my misfortune to be just in time 
to hear him close. My mortification 
was great on account of being late, but 
when he requested me to pray, he 
increased it greatly. 

I spent the night with my friend 
Charlie Battle. I can never forget this 
man. “He is a friend indeed”. 


Wrote to Miss A. K. to-day. 
Received a letter from Maggie Green. 


Thursday Aug. 23rd. 

I should have visited Mrs. Morgan 
this afternoon, but (I confess with 
shame) I clearly forgot the engagement. 
She will doubtless pardon me. 

Attended an entertainment in the even- 
ing—Had quite a nice time. 

Friday Aug. 24th. 

I received a letter from Mother and 
a note from E. Havens concerning the 
New Berne school. I concluded to 
go to New Berne the next (Saturday) 
morning. Had quite an encouraging 
meeting. Was with Miss A. B. 


Saturday Aug. 25th. 

I took my departure this morning at 
six for New Berne and arrived there 
at 11:13. Saw the school officials im- 
mediately; the result was favorable. 

Found my Mother well and as lively 
as usual. 


Sunday Aug. 26th. 

Enjoyed myself at the morning Sun- 
day School (St. Andrews). I think that 
if there were more energy displayed, 
there would be quite an increase in 
the school, and more interest would be 
manifested. 

Visited the Sunday School at the 
Congregational Church in the afternoon. 
I regret to say that the children and even 
some of the young ladies acted very 
disorderly. The school appears to be on 
the decrease, both in number and in- 
terest. 


Preached at St. Andrew's Chapel at 


night—Text, “Know Ye not &c.” Time 
38 minutes. 
Monday Aug. 27th. 

I left N. B. for Wilson today. 


Put my Certificate in the hands of J. S. 
i. 
Tuesday Aug 28th. 

Opened school (in Wilson) this morn- 
ing but will close Friday. 
Wednesday Aug 29th. 

Visited M. E. A. Bro. Greene was 
unwell, so L. Moore preached to-night. 
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Thursday Aug. 30th. 

Received a card from E. Havens stat- 
ing that the commissioners had not com- 
plied with the law relative to the school 
(New Berne) committee and consequent- 
ly the teachers will not be appointed 
until the following week. Chances good. 
Friday Aug. 31st. 

Miss Georgia A. Cherry and Miss 
Mariah Andrews paid Wilson a visit. 

Miss Cherry stopped only 3 days. I 
enjoyed her company nicely. I found 
that her qualities were as they were rep- 
resented to be—fine—closed school this 
afternoon and shall take charge of a 
school in New Berne in a week or two. 
Saturday Sept. 1st. 

Spent the forenoon in preparing a 
sermon for Sunday. I collected debts 
in the afternoon, and also visited Mrs. 
Tabern in the afternoon. Paid Mrs. Heath 
$2.00 Cwash money). 

Paid A. C. Davis Co. $1.00 for books. 

Paid J. A. Tynes—CI have forgotten 
the amount) for provisions. Paid Mr. 
Rountree $1.05 for bacon. 


Sunday Sept. 2nd. 

Bro. Greene preached this morning. 
I preached in the evening. Text, Cor. 
9-24. Had a Sunday School Concert 
in the afternoon. All of us witnessed 
a pleasant time. 

Monday Sept. 3rd. 

Miss Cherry and I took our departure 
(not in company) for our respective fields 
of labor; she to Edgcombe and I to 
Craven Co. I arrived here (New Berne) 
to-day at 11:13. I shall doubtless re- 
main here 8 or 9 months. 

Heard Mrs. Williams the 
preacher to-night. 

Tuesday Sept. 4th. 

Spent the day visiting my friends in 
the City. To-day I informed the Com- 
mittee (as they desired me to teach for 
$30—per Mo.) that I could not accept 
their offer. I was informed by one of 
the Committeeman that my place would 
be filled by another applicant. I was 
afterward requested to open school im- 


female 
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mediately at Mr. John Johnson’s Church, | 
The Usual price will be given. $35 gun 
anteed. 


Preached at Rue’s Chapel. 


Wednesday Sept. 5th. 4 
Visited Miss Burney in the evening, | 
Did not attend Wednesday evening sere 

vices. 
Thursday Sept. 6th. a 

Wrote to President I. N. Rendall im ® 4 
forming him of my inability to retum . 
to school this academic year. My means = 
are too limited. I hate to lose a year” 
but I can not do otherwise now. 

Paid G. S. Scofield of New York ~ 
$1.50. Sent $1.20 to Isaac Armes at] 
“Lincoln”. 4 
Friday Sept. 7th. 

Spent the day—in part—visiting. 
rest in arranging books, room &c. 
Saturday Sept. 8th. 

Wrote to Miss Georgia Cherry. It 4 
is quite warm. Reminds me of mid 7 
summer. 3 


Sunday Sept. 9th 4 

Opened school at Johnson’s Chapel. © 
The school number is 29. Miss Tucker = 
(my asst.) and I, get along very agree ] 
ably together. ¥ 
Tuesday Sept. 11th. 4 

Called on Miss Whiteners but did 7 
not stay long. Gave her 25 cents om | 
Church organ [paper]. 4 
Wednesday Sept. 12th. 7 

Received a letter from Miss J. S. and © 
one from Miss M. J. W. of Mass. 


Thursday Sept. 13th. i 

Went to see Bro. Caswell Jordan to = 
night. Sang and prayed with him. He = 
is in a very doubtful condition. He 7 
says he’s willing to go when the Master | 
calls. 
Friday Sept. 14th. 

Called at Miss S. Davis’ this evening 
Found quite a lively company there. 4 

Mailed letters to the following per ~ 
sons, W. T. Battle, Mrs. Annie H. © 
Cooper, Raleigh Peters, N. B. Robinson, © 
and Miss Agnes Barnes. 


The 
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(Each of the following issues of the Journwar is devoted to a rather comprehensive study 
of some: particular aspect of or problem in the education of Negroes.) 


Vol. 1; July, 1932 

Vol. II, July, 1933 

The Physical and Mental Abilities of the American Negro Vol. III, July, 1934 
The Courts and the Negro Separate School 

Reorganization and Redirection of Negro Education Vol. V, July, 1936 

he Health Status and Health Education of Negroes in the U. S...Vol. VI, July, 1937 

The Relationship of the Federal Government'to Negro Education. . Vol. VII, July, 1938 
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i t 1941 

World War II and Negro Higher Education 1942 

‘The American Negro in World Wars I and II 1943 

Vol. “XIN, Summer, 1944 

‘ 1945 

Vol. XV, Summer, 1946 


Negro Higher and Professional Education in the UJS....... Vol. XVII, Summer, 1948 


The Health Status and Health Education 
of Negroes in the United States Vol. XVIII; Summer, 1949 


The Negro Child and Youth in the American Social Order..Vol. XIX, Summer, 1950 
» The American Negro and Civil Rights in 1950......... ++ese VOL XX, Summer, 1951 
' The Courts and Racial Integration in Education.......... Vol. XXI, Summer, 1952 
The Relative Status of the Negro Population in the U. S.....Vol. XXII, Summer, 1953 
The Next Steps in Racial Desegregation in Education....Vol. XXIII; Summer, 1954 
Desegregation Decision One Year Afterward Vol. XXIV, Summer; 1955 
tional Desegregation, 1956 Vol. XXV, Summer, 1956 
Negro Voter in the South Vol. XXVI, Summer, 1957 
TDiesegregation and the Negro College .......... ara Ga auks Vol. XXVII, Summer, 1958 
Javenile Delinquency Among Negroes in the U. S Vol. XXVIII, Summer, 1959 
The Negro Private and Church-Related College Vol, XXIX, Summer, 1960 
Education South of the Sahara Vol. XXX, Summer, 1961 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


Education of Subject and Underprivileged Peoples.... Vol. III, No.1, Jan. 1934 
» Vocational Guidance of Negroes........ Boch cepa Vol. IV, No: 1, January; 1935 

National Conference on the Economic 
isi Vol. V, No. 1, January, 1936 


Back copies of the Journat may. be obtained by writing to The Bureau of 
Educational Research, Journat or Neero Epucation, Howard University, 
Washington 1, D. C. 
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